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URLED hair is admitted to be the ideal mattress 

( filler. It makes the most comfortable, sanitary and 

durable mattress known. The millions of tiny spi- 

rals provide a firm yet yielding support, and the mattress 
promptly smoothes out when pressure is removed. 


$s Fm A graphic understanding of these advantages is secured by 

ga “ studying the accompanying illustrations, They show the 
great expanding qualities of Wilson’s Curled Hair as com- 
as oa pared with other mattress fillers. In making these tests, 
a the same volume of each material was used. 
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“RESTGOOD’ 


Cotton 4 SANITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS 


PI9e Z , Wilson & Co., the world’s largest producers of curled 

‘ | hair, have perfected a processof curling, curing and steril- 

4/ izing hair for mattress making, and this curled hair is used 

in the “Restgood” Mattress. It is always buoyant, resil- 

er ient and restful; it cannot mat, harden or become lumpy. 

With all of these valuable advantages, the difference 

between a “Restgood” Mattress and the best grades of 
cotton-felt or kapok mattresses is very pronounced. 


You buy a “Restgood” Mattress as a permanent invest- 

ment. The Wilson Curled Hair will last for generations; 
) the covering may be renewed as occasion demands. Its 
sanitary construction, self-ventilating qualities, ease of 
) renovation, and utter comfort make the “Restgood” not 
only an economical but a profitable investment. If you 
do not know who handles “Restgood” Mattresses near 
you, please write us for full particulars. Addr. Dept. S.S. 12. 
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Makers of the Famous Line of “‘Restgood’’ Army Rolls and Camp Equipment. Write for Interesting Booklet 
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1 Westclox 


— the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 












Ww:3k TIME—every min- 
ute counts! Everything 
must be on time; everyone 
must keep in step. 


Westclox keep close tab on 
minutes. They run and ring 
on the dot. 

They’re trim, alert, depend- 
able, and low in price; thrift 
clocks. 

There are not enough West- 
clox to g0’round. Take good 
care of yours. 






Trichy 
BIG BEN 


Western Clock Co. 


- makers of Westclox 
La Salle. Ill.. U S.A. Factories at Peru, Ill. 
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Wisconsin. 


Mellin’s Food is rich in all the tissue 


forming elements that the baby’s 


rapidly growing body demands. 
Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food today 


MELLIN'S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON. MASS. 
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¢ THE POCTEH & GAMBLE CO, 


Bon 7x EXT to a healthy body and a contented mind, nothing has so 
much to do with the preservation of the hair as the soap used 
in the shampoo. 
Ivory Soap cleans hair and scalp thoroughly. Its copious lasting lather 
absorbs the dirt, and then rinses out easily and completely. 
Containing no uncombined alkali, it does not burn the hair nor make 
it brittle, and it does not destroy the scalp’s natural secretions. The 
hair dries soft, silky, fluffy, the Ivory shampoo putting it in the condi- 
tion which makes for continued health and beauty. 
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IVORY SOAP. . [iit] .. 993% PURE ¢ 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


“Hands Up!”’ The Allied Nations have 
‘s roadbua suffered too much, the 


United States has not suf- 
fered sufficiently to be sat- 
isfied with a peace which 
does not impose upon Germany the hard- 
est conditions compatible with justice. 
A year ago or a year and a half ago Ger- 
many could have had peace on the con- 
ditions which she is willing at present to 
accept. Now it is too late. The Allied 
Nations now know that with a little more 
exertion they can force the Central Powers 
to take the count. The popular will 
everywhere is overwhelmingly in favor 
of paying the price necessary for the final 
knockout blow. The sooner Germany 
realizes this state of the popular mind, the 
more blood and treasure she will spare 
herself and the world. She has lost the 
war. Complete defeat and abject, utter 
humiliation is her inevitable lot. Whether 
she surrenders now or loses half a million 
men more by continuing the hopeless 
fight, in the end her punishment will be 
the same. 


Peace Offer 





The first, but not the last, American flag on German soil. 


ene 


A month ago, in commenting on the 
significance of Bulgaria’s sudden collapse, 
it was pointed out in these pages that the 
startling event brought the end of the 
war in sight. Now it is in plain view. 
So close is it at hand that the problems of 
making peace, the problems of keeping 
that peace and of reconstructing the war- 
torn world are looming up gigantically. 
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Democracy to When the final peace con- 
a eae ference ends its labors, the 
map of Europe will have 
German Feud been redrawn. The extent 
ofthe changes in frontiers, 
the sizes and boundaries of the new states 
that will be created, may be realized ap- 
proximately by a study of Europe’s racial 
map on pageseven. It is worth while pre- 
serving this map to follow the birth of the 
new states as they emerge out of the con- 
ference room in their swaddling clothes. 
The liberation of oppressed nationali- 
ties is the most spectacular feature of vic- 
tory. What this oppression of one race 


en ttt ttl tit tt Pe ETE Beye ess a 


by another involves, America does not 
realize, as the racial problems of the 
United States arise solely from the con- 
tact of white with red, black and brown 
individuals. In Europe the problem is 
not one of color; it has its roots in the 
difference of language, tradition and 
religion among white men. 

Though it is the best known among the 
many complex nationalistic problems of 
Europe, the question of Alsace-Lorraine 
should be settled most easily and without 
leaving a permanent scar. When the 
wrong done to France in 1871 is righted 
by the return of her lost provinces, Ger- 
many will have her own stupid government 
to blame if the majority of the population 
welcomes the change, as it undoubtedly 
will. The German policy of creating 
loyalty and affection by brute force and 
persecution will have sent the population 
of Alsace-Lorraine, despite the prepon- 
derance of Germanic elements, despite 
the inherited use of a German dialect, 
gladly into the arms of wiser, more liberal, 
more enlightened France. 


rum seavice 


mTEMMATIONAL 


United States troops marching into an Alsatian village 








Western Europe—including German 

will be thoroughly democratized, both 
from the political and the economic 
standpoint, when peace returns. ‘This 
democratization with the inevitable re- 
duction in armaments should result in 
improved relations between the various 
nations, and out of this improvement 
should be born a gradual cooling off of 
that extreme chauvinism, of that excessive 
nationalistic pride which has been a most 
fruitful source of wars during the past 
century. 

Given a realization of President Wil- 
son’s peace program, any wound due to 
Alsace-Lorraine will heal in a short time. 
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Dual Empire Moribund Austria - Hun- 
gary may disappear en- 


y 
is to Vanish tirely from the new Eu- 


From the Map ropean map as a_ State. 

If Hlungary carries 
through its threat and declares its com 
ete independence, Emperor Karl will 
be the last of the Hapsburg dynasty, and 
the twenty million Germans in the west- 
ern part of the conglomeration of nation- 
alities will either set up light house-keep- 
ing for themselves or join’ the recon- 
stituted Germany, more than compen- 
sating the chastened empire for the loss 
of territory both west and east. 

But Hungary will be tremendously re 
duced in size. In the northwest it will 
lose Slovakia and Moravia; in the south- 
west, part of the coast will go to Italy and 
another large portion, Croatia and Dal- 
matia, will join Bosnia, Herzegovina and 
Serbia in the formation of the new south- 
ern Slav state. In the east the major 
yart of ‘Transylvania will be added to 
pale and in the northeast a small 
strip of Hungarian territory will be turned 
over to the new Poland, the state which 
will take Posen from Germany, with an 
outlet to the Baltic added, which will 
cut Galicia from Austria and 
Poland from the ex-Czar’s former domain. 

When the process of liberating the op- 
pressed nationalities is finished, there 
won't be left even a core to indicate the 
existence of the Hapsburg empire, which 
was the greatest power in continental 
urope for many centuries. 
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Americans have no con- 


J 
Why Small ; ; 
Nati Ask °C ption of the mz ny forms 
a of national oppression ex- 


for Autonomy isting in Europe prior to 
the war. The Czechs 


Russian 


constitute perhaps the best example of 


stubborn, tenacious resistance to the de- 
nationalizing process in Central Europe. 

Five million Czechs and two million 
Germans jointly inhabit the Austrian 
state of Bohemia. For many years the 
Austrians have endeavored, treaties, con- 
ventions and laws to the contrary not- 
withstanding, to Germanize the Czechs. 
In Prague, the capital of Bohemia, the 
state maintained twenty-five German 
schools for the children of fifty thousand 
Germans. In Vienna there was main- 
tained by the state one Czech school for 
the children of 300,000 Bohemian Czechs. 
When these Czechs raised the money to 
build and maintain their own private 
Czech school, the authorities closed it on 
the thin pretext that it did not come 
up to the required standards. In Bohe- 
mia the army of officials consisted ninety 
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per cent of Germans, and to the ten per 
cent Czechs fell the minor positions only. 
The judiciary was almost exclusively 
German; in the army no Czech could at- 
tain a higher rank than that of lieutenant, 
and the entire educational system was 
designed to force the German language 
down the Czech throat. 

Yet the Czech language and the Czech 
traditions survived, thanks to the efforts 
of Professor Masaryk and other educators. 
Not only did the Czech national feeling 
survive, but it created such a rumpus that 
it infected the more docile Croatians, 
Slovaks and Poles. Czech disaffection 
had gone so far that plans had been per- 
fected for a concerted rebellion against 
Austria in case of war, but in 1914 hos- 
tilities began so suddenly that the plan 
could not be carried out. Nevertheless 
the surrender of whole Czech regiments, 
with flags flying and bands playing, on 
the eastern and southeastern fronts 
helped the Serbians and the Russians to 
break through the Austrian front and 
gain great victories during the first: six 
months of the war. 

It is significant that the Czar’s govern- 
ment, far from receiving the deserting 
fellow Slavs with open arms, treated them 
as prisoners and with special severity. 
‘Thousands of Czecho-Slovaks died in the 
swamps of northern Russia when they 
were sent without winter clothing or 
shelter and sufhicient food to build the 
Murmansk railroad, and other thousands 
perished in the salt, metal and coal mines 
of southeastern Russia. 

Whatever the Czechs receive at the 
peace conference they have abundantly 
earned. 
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The Only Way But does this cutting up 
aa ae and i anging of east- 
ern Europe solve the 
Peace Problem racial proble m in its en- 
tirety? 
at the ethnological map. In al- 
most every one of the proposed new 
states you will find a fringe, more or less 
extensive, of territory in which two or 
more races are inextricably mingled. In 
Czech Bohemia there is a strong German 
Slovakia there are many 
Polish Galicia there are 
several hundred thousand Little Rus- 
sians or Ukrainians; in Posen there is a 
German minority; in ‘Transylvania the 
Rumanian majority is’ sprinkled with 
Magyars and German colonies; in every 
part of disputed Macedonia there are 
Serbs, Bulgarians, Greeks and Turks, 
and throughout all these antagonistic 
racial elements may be found large settle- 
ments of that most oppressed and _ tor- 
tured of all oppressed nations, the 
Hebrew. 

In addition the problem is complicated 
by differences in religion. Most of the 
Serbs, for instance, are of the Greek 
Catholic a while the Croatians are 
Roman Catholics. The Poles likewise 
have pledged their adherence to the Ro- 
man Church while the German element 
is Protestant and the Ruthenian mi- 
nority is devoutly Greek Orthodox. In 
the Balkan countries the presence of 
numerous Mohammedans increases the 
tension. 

In independent Austria the Czechs 
were an oppressed minority. In Russia 
the Poles were an oppressed minority. 


Look 


minority; mn 
Mapyars; in 


When the Czecho-Slovak and the Polish 
states are reconstituted, will the domi- 
nant majority proceed to oppress its 
former masters, the Germans, the Little 
Russians, the Letts, the Magyars? If the 
majority in the new states does try to 
denationalize and absorb the minority, 
what will happen? Will not a series of 
new friction points be created? Will not 
the new oppressed minorities agitate, ob- 
ject, plot rebellion and juncture with the 
larger states of like nationality, language 
and religion? 

The mere physical readjustment of the 
map will not permanently solve eastern 
Europe’s complicated racial problems. 
Only education, enlightenment, the spirit 
of tolerance and mutual respect can do it. 
But education is a slow process. Pending 
its completion, the peace conference 
should create international machinery 
charged with the duty of guarding the 
rights of racial minorities everywhere in 
the world, be it in Poland, Macedonia or 
California. 
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But what has all this to 
do with the life and the 
problems of the Far West? 
the reader asks. Look at 
the casualty lists in the 
morning paper, at the service flags in the 
windows across the street, at your tax 
receipts and grocery bills. ow days 
the things that go on in Macedonia are of 
direct, intimate and personal concern to 
every man, woman or child in Oregon, 
Utah or New Mexico. The United States 
has definitely and forever given up its 
aloofness, its isolation, and must continue 
to do its active share in the task of making 
the world a safe and decent place for all 
nations, great and small. Having as- 
sumed an active share in the work begun 
by the Allied Nations, it now behooves 
the United States to exert the strongest 
possible influence for the laying of a 
foundation under which militarism will 
stay interred: and on which the temple of 
a permanent, righteous peace can be 
built. Without a durable peace the 
weight and cost of modern penrenens 
will soon smother every nation, and ; 
durable peace is to be had only if every 
possible cause of future wars is mini- 
mized as much as possible. 

When fire destroyed San Francisco 
after the earthquake the community hi id 
an unequaled opportunity in the rebuild- 
ing of ni city to rectify past mistakes in 


Everybody is 
Affected by 


P eace Terms 


the design of the city, but the spore? 


was almost entirely wasted. Everybody 
was too anxious to get back to business, 
to earn a living and make good the loss, 
to lose time on improve| ments. Simi- 
larly the world, shaken to its foundations 
by the catastrophe, will demand the ut- 
most speed in the return to normal peace 
conditions, and in the hurry the old con- 
ditions may be restored without all the 
changes necessary to forestall future wars. 
Therefore it behooves every man and 
every woman who can look ahead _be- 
yond the tip of their noses to keep in 
constant touch with the great world 
events, to inform themselves thoroughly 
about these events, to formulate their 
own opinion and to make this opinion 
felt. public opinion, after all, will be 
the strongest factor affecting the recon- 
struction of the world, and public opinion 
is made by all of us. 
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This map indicates the difficulties involved in reconstructing central and eastern Europe along racial lines. 
In Transylvania the Rumanians will dominate an admixture of Magyars, 
Only the 


On this map, heavy black 


Germans and Czechs; Slovakia contains a minority of Magyars. 
In Macedonia there exists an almost inextricable tangle of Serbs, Bulgarians, Greeks and Turks. 


Germans and Ruthenians. 


broadest spirit of mutual tolerance, guaranteed by international agreement, can prevent friction in the new states. 


In Bohemia there is a mixture of 


lines show pre-war boundaries; tints show racial distribution 


And what will happen to 
Russia when Germany 
discards the Kaiser, makes 
of itself a really demo- 
cratic state and surrenders 
unconditionally? In that case the Allies, 
Japan included, would technically have 
to withdraw immediately their various 
armed expeditions into Russia, thereby 
turning practically all of the vast empire 
over to the tender mercies of the Bolshe- 
viks. Avowedly the various expeditions 
into Russia and Siberia from the north, 
the east and the southeast, the mainte- 
nance of the Czecho-Slovak army along 
the Volga, are measures designed solely 
to prevent the exploitation of Russia by 
and for the benefit of Germany. When 
Germany is safely in the barbed-wire 


Will Allies 
Leave Russia 
to Its Fate? 


corral, the reason for keeping Allied 
troops on Russian and Siberian soil 
vanishes. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate the 
result of such a withdrawal. In ont 
Russia opposition to the Bolshevik 
régime is | maintained solely through 
Allied assistance. Without the aid of 
Allied troops, ammunition and supplies, 
the Archangel government, the Czecho- 
Slovaks and the autonomous Siberian 
government would have to capitulate 
speedily. 

lor months the Bolsheviks, unable to 
feed and clothe the starving masses in the 
towns, have repressed discontent and 
criticism with cold steel and lead. They 
control the arms and ammunition plants; 
their unarmed opponents have the choice 


of going hungry in silence or of facing the 
firing squad. 

Apparently Russia will be the same 
tough problem in Europe that Mexico 
has been in North America. In both 
countries the legitimate desire of the 
small progressive element for needed re- 
forms has far outstripped the capacity of 
the masses for industrial self-government 
and organization. In both countries the 
ambitious programs for creating a mun- 
dane paradise in a year or two must 
either be curtailed, reduced to that which 
is possible of accomplishment, or both 
countries will continue to welter in bloody 
chaos for years to come. After all, it 1s 
possible that the Allied troops will not be 
withdrawn from Russia as soon as the 
successor of the Kaiser cries “Kamerad.” 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM BERVIC® 


Even in Jepan the leaven of democracy is working, especially since the rice riots overthrew the Terauchi cabinet. The new premier is a 


commoner who started hie career as a newspaper reporter and now has constitutional reform as his principal policy 


Why Wilson [he Republicans said it 
Made Hi was an insult when the 
ade His 


President, ten days before 
Vote Appeal the election, appealed to 


the country for a Demo- 
cratic majority in both houses of Con 
gress. Hadn't the Republicans stood 
most loyally and devotedly behind the 
President in every one of his war meas 
ures? Hadn't they balked less, given less 
trouble in carrying out the wat program 
than some of the most eminent Demo 
crats in Congress?) Why, then, run to the 
voters with a partisan Democratic appeal 
when the Republicans had  demon- 
strated their willingness loyally to do 
everything to help win the war? 

If it were merely a question of winning 
the war, President Wilson would have 
taken no part in the campaign. But for 
all practical purposes the war has been 
won; in the field the process going on now 
is merely the mopping up following the 
victorious battle. Germany 1s defeated 
and knows it. Therefore the paramount 
question before the world is not how to 
win the war but how best to insure a 
lasting, durable peace. 

On the question of peace the Presi 
dent’s views are well known. During the 
last few months eminent Republicans, 
more especially Colonel Roosevelt, Sena- 
tor Lodge and Senator Poindexter have 
criticized the President’s peace efforts 
savagely and have uttered sentiments 
smacking of the old-time imperialism, 


The President 1s an idealist who believes 
that an international policy based upon 
the principles of justice and equity will 
make the world a better place to live in 
for all nations, and the Democratic party 
naturally reflects the views of its leader. 
Lhe Re public ans, on the contrary, reject 
the policy of international justice as vision- 
ary and utopian, they are hard headed, 
practical business men = and_ politicians 
who want to make the world a_ better 
ace to live in for the United States, who 
clieve in taking for America everything 
possible while the taking is good and 
honorable 

The President as the country’s first 
Democrat desires to shape the country’s 
peace policy along international idealistic 
lines; the Re publicans desire to act in the 
peace conference along practical national- 
istic lines. lurope is practical and na- 
tionalistic. What the Reedtiont wanted 
was support for his idealistic peace rather 
than for his practical war fort. 
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Too Much War [:xcept. after President 
Wilson’s appeal for a 
Democratic Congress, the 
political campaign just 
ended aroused little inter- 
est in the Far West, and whatever interest 
was aroused through Mr. Wilson’s action 
was dampened by the universal influenza 
quarantine. In Washington almost the 
only real campaigning was in the Spokane 


and Influenza 
for Politics 


district where Congressman Dill, the in- 
cumbent, was vigorously assailed on ac- 
count of his pacifist leanings. In Oregon 
former Governor Oswald West and Sena- 
tor McNary, warm personal friends, 
struggled for the toga in- silence. In 
Idaho, however, the political fur flew in 
large patches as the Non-Partisan League 
had captured control of the Democratic 
organization in the primaries and nom 
nated its own candidates. In California 
the elimination of both Heney and Rolph 
pave to the gubernatorial campaign a de- 
cided wet-and-dry flavor as the inde- 
pendent candidate, ‘Theodore Bell, op- 
posed Governor Stephens principally on 
an anti-prohibition and — pro-Mooney 
platform. In Arizona the Hunt and 
Campbell forces, representing the radical 
and conservative clements, went at tt 
again hammer and tongs, but in the other 
Far Western states the influenza and the 
epochal war development forced all 
political issues into the background. 
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Veterans of — 'ven before the war is 
over the problem of the 


returned soldier is begin- 
ning to make itself felt in 
Canada. ‘Thousands of 
men more or less incapacitated and un- 
able to take up their former occupations 
are filled with a sense of injustice. lay ing 
sacrificed limbs or health for the country, 
they find themselves dependent upon a 
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very meagre pension totally inadequate 
in these days of war prices, but they also 
find that those who stayed at home have 
been promoted and have had their earn- 
ings increased beyond their fondest 
dreams. They see the Ottawa govern- 
ment yielding without opposition to every 
demand for increased wages, even when 
this demand comes from enemy alien coal 
miners, and when they compare these 
eight-hour wages with their own twenty- 
four-hour war pay, they gnash_ their 
teeth. Already an organization is form- 
ing among the Canadian soldiers to en- 
_ them to make their political power 
felt. 


Ui U 


How to Keep Canada is not the only 
A country in which the alien 
mericans on is “putting one over” on 
U.S. Vessels the natives. In the 
United States just now an 
organization composed eighty per cent 
of aliens is trying to keep patriotic native 
American boys out of the trade which has 
been the organization’s monopoly. 

That the crews of American merchant 
vessels should consist four-fifths of for- 
cigners is largely the fault of the Ameri- 
can ship owners. Hlad they seen the light 
ages ago and provided comfortable, clean 
quarters, good meals and reasonable 
hours, they would not have displaced the 
American crews with Scandinavians and 
Finns. Now the ship owners have seen 
the light. Quarters, food, working con- 
ditions and wages on board American 
ships are excellent, opportunities for ad- 
vancement abundant and Americans by 
the thousand are going to sea every week, 

All of which is most distasteful to the 
sailor’s union. Every possible effort. is 
being made by the old hands to keep the 
youngsters out, to make it disagreeable 
and difficult for them. But this form of 
sabotage has not been and will not be 
successful. ‘The young Americans now 
going to sea have demonstrated that one 
of them with three months’ training and 
the desire to get ahead is the equal to two 
of the old-type sailors. Given a chance 
and a square deal, they certainly will put 
the new American) merchant marine 
where it belongs—unless the ship owners 
after the war once more drive the Ameri- 
cans out through failure to maintain 
American standards of living. 


U U 
The Princess Sophia was 
lost with three hundred 
lives principally because 
Our Tonnage Congress has stubbornly 

refused to appropriate the 
comparatively small amount needed to 
make an accurate survey of Alaskan 
waters and to provide these waters with 
the safeguards that warn the navigator 
of danger spots. Year after year the 
shipping interests of the Pacthe Coast 
and the various government bureaus have 
asked Congress for the money needed to 
protect) Pacific Coast shipping as the 
shipping on the Atlantic Coast is pro- 
tected, but invariably the appropriations 
have been dented or scaled down to an 
inadequate pittance. Now, when every 
ton of cargo space counts even though 
human life is cheap, the necessity of 
proper surveying, mapping and marking 
the coastal waters of the Pacific from San 
Diego to Nome is more urgent than ever. 


One Way of 


Preserving 





The Pulse of the Pacific 


The prospect of armed in- 
vasion by a hostile force 
could scarcely have 
brought about a greater 
disorganization in every- 
day life than did the advent of Spanish 
influenza in the Far West during the last 
half of October. For three weeks the ordi- 
nary processes of buying and selling, ex- 
cept in necessities, were practically at a 
standstill, Thousands of actors, musi- 
clans, waiters and others employed in 
amusement enterprises were thrown out 
of work; all stores saw their business 
dwindle almost to the vanishing point. 
‘Telephone companies had to curtail their 
service and the Red Cross demonstrated 
that it is the Greatest Mother at home as 
well as at the front. 

In several cities the ill-advised, sensa- 
tional handling of epidemic news by in- 
dividual papers almost brought on popu- 
lar panic. Gullible people industriously 


Epidemic is 
Aggravated 
by the Press 


circulated the ridiculous rumor that the 
epidemic really was not influenza but the 
black or pneumonic plague, that the 






BAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
Following the enaction of the “mask” ordinance, 
persons without facial protection took 
chances in more waye than one 
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casualty lists were being suppressed, that 
the supply of coffins had run short, ete., 
ad nauseam. If the Health Department 
had acted as energetically in combating 
mental as well as physical infection, a 
great part of the suffering might have 
been avoided. 


vu UV 


Butterflies, Lhe barley producers of 

H B California are having a 
oney Bees ¢ : 

foretaste of what the re- 

and Peace adjustments of a sudden 


peace will mean to many 
lines of industrial and agricultural effort. 
Last year the barley growers, having har- 
vested a large crop, were receiving prices 
that caused them to look with disdain 
upon anything with less than six cylinders. 
This year the crop was not quite as large, 
but nevertheless it now is a drug on the 
market. The increased wheat yield has 
obviated the need of barley substitutes; 
the breweries were closed and with them 
went the demand for the highest grade of 
barley, and when the growers tried to ship 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM BERVICE 
When the influenza epidemic struck San 
Francisco, and before gauze masks were 
adopted, police court was held outdoors, 


in historic Portsmouth Square 


their surplus to the Atlantic they en- 
countered both a lack of demand and lack 
of transportation facilities, with the result 
that the producers, rolling in wealth last 
year, have had to ask for financial assist- 
ance to help them carry their unsold 
crops. 

A word to the wise ought to be sufh- 
cient. Just now shipyard workers have 
been given another increase. Naturally 
this increase will bring about a rise in the 
general industrial wage level. When 
peace readjustment comes, thousands of 
men, hundreds of thousands, will tem- 
porarily find themselves out of a job. If 
they now imitate the honey bee, they 
need not fear the readjustment months, 

The best insurance against want is a 
liberal purchase of the next issue of 
Liberty Bonds. In the meantime the 
buying of War Savings Stamps offers a 
splendid and profitable opportunity to 
acquire a financial umbrella against the 
coming of the rainy day. 
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Hunting the Hun 


the 
Deep Waters 
His U-Boats 
Have Profaned 


By 


Herman Whitaker 


Author of : The Eyes of the Destroyers, etc, 


HERE it is!” exclaimed the com- 
mander, 

“It” was a periscope. 

My landsman’s eyes were slow 
to pick the foot or two of slender rod out 
of the green seas six hundred yards away. 
Fortunately it did not belong to a Hun, 
for the forward and after periscopes were 
exactly in line. Our compatriot-—with 
whom we were playing the war game 
had us dead to rights for the torpedo 
which, halfia minute later, whizzed across 
our stern, 

“Ie would have hit a U-boat,” the 
commander passed favorable comment. 
‘They range much longer than ours, 
Our turn! ‘Pake your last look at the sun 
and scenery, for you won ‘ sce the IMM Ape un 
for a week.” You see, 1 was going out 
with him on an eight-day patrol. 

The green fields, dotted with white 

wtti izes, that ran stee ply down the slopes 
cia frowning mountain to the jade green 
Irish sea, were very beautiful. But this 
submarine business was far more novel 
and interesting. I followed at once down 
the funnel hatchway to interior depths 
be low. 

My prev ious conce ption of a submarine 
had been entirely formed by those colored 
magazine illustrations wherein huge 
brown cigars float in greenish haze with 
fishes and seaweed posed in the fore- 
ground, A donkey engine inside about 
completed the idea which was now quite 
shocked out of existence by the formidable 
array of clocks and gauges, levers, wheels, 
switchboards, tele Pp yhones and spe aking 
tubes that caused the central operating 
chamber to look like the crazed nightmare 
ofa mad inventor. Gazing thereon I felt 
a vast respect for the commander, a man 
who knew not only what it was all about, 
but who could take the whole works 
apart, if necessary, and put them together 
again without acquiring the traditional 
bucketful of extra parts. The half dozen 
men who stood or sat in front of the said 
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“They took three cracks at us. 


Sunset'’s War Correspondent 
Forsakes the Air to Follow the 
War Beneath the Sea 


KADEL & HERBERT 


It was casy shooting, nice range, and they oughtn't to 


have missed” 


clocks and gauges looked equally resource- 
ful. ‘They moved like clockwork them- 
selves under a sudden stream of orders. 

“Flood forward tank!” 

A petty officer read off the gauge in 
hundred of gallons till the order came: 
“Secure!” So, likewise, with the center 
and after tanks. Whereafter smaller 
“trimming tanks’ were “flooded” or 
“blown” till the boat floated in’ perfect 
equilibrium at the depth required, 

All this had been absorbed through my 
ears and one eye, the other being glued to 
It was queer to watch the 
pointed deck sink slowly under the green 
swells, which then mounted the conning 
tower, leaving exposed to view only the 
other periscope. All things, green water, 
farms, White cottages, dark frowning Irish 
mountain, showed crystal clear to my 
gaze, for a periscope lens is about one- 
power telescopic. I'riend Enemy had now 
emerged and was steaming along the sur- 
face doing his best to look like a Hun. 
But just as | swung the periscope round 
to watch him, a green wave slapped the 
lens in the eye. Instinetively I wiped my 
own optic, and when I looked again, it 
was into an aquarium filled with the afore- 
said green haze and frothing bubbles. 

My other eye showed the commander 
and his men working the boat on a course 
that would intercept Friend Enemy at 
easy distance for slaughter. A torpedo- 
ing had always appe ared to me as quite 
a simple business. You just lay in wait 
like a thug at a street corner till a Hun 
happened along, then shot a “fish” into 
his belly. Now I learned something of 
tide rips, currents, reefs and shoals which 
may bring your benevolent intention to 
naught. After we poked up our periscope 
again and sighted our quarry dead ahead, 
we still had to round a rock that obsti- 
nately refused to get out of the way. The 
commander's comments upon it could 
never be printed on this page. They gave 
a picturesque flavor to streaming orders 


the per iscope. 


that were suddenly capped by his shout 

“Firel” 

Followed a grating and sizzling as the 
torpedo leaped from the tube. It covered 
two hundred yards before | picked up the 
white wake, shooting fast as an express 
train at Friend Enemy. Half a minute 
later—alas! that he had not been a Hun! 

its soft practice head crumpled against 
his steel sides. 

“Now—if we can do as well on a Fritz!” 
The commander modestly hid) natural 
exultation. “Let's go!” 


ND go we did, proceeding at leisurely 

speed toward our patrol across the 
U-boat routes. It was going to be a hard 
siege—eight days cooped up without sight 
of thesun. Thecommander had laughed at 
the ideaof my going; said [should be bored 
to death; probably die of sea sickness 
complicated by ennui, But with a grim 
determination to put off the evil moment 
as long as possible, [ started on a tour of 
the boat beginning in the bows at the tor- 
pedo room where two men sat reading old 
magazines in front of the hydrophones. 
Donning the ear picces of their apparatus, 
L heard at once with great distinctness the 
swirl and wash of our twin screws. 

The beat of a propeller can, indeed, be 
heard for miles, and only the preceding 
week one of our “ subs” hi id followed up 
a U-boat intending to ram it under water. 
To ram it, | repeat. What a situation 
ready made for a fiction writer! Equal 
to the best of tole s Verne. Toa “blimp” 
or sea plane, had one hi: ippened to be hov- 
ering above that morning, their mancu- 
vering would have presented a remark- 
able spectacle—the U-boat, a purple 
shadow, lazily swimming a the 
pale green vaults of the sea; the Amer 
can, a dark steel shark, in swift pursuit; 
also, unseen by the latter, a second U-boat 
stealthily hunting the hunter. 

Surely a remarkable situation, and 
the cleverest stage manager could not 
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have invented a more astonishing climax. 
The thing that happened ‘‘out-movied 
‘the movies’.”” Close and closer the Ameri- 
can drew to his quarry. Closer and closer 
drew the pit Hun astern. At last, 
poking up his periscope, the former saw 
the periscope of his prey sticking up out 
of the water dead ahead. He was just 
getting ready to charge and _ stick his 
sharp steel prow into the other’s metal 
vitals when — something happened. 
Boom! a huge green geyser “that looked 
like a water spout,” rose under the Hun’s 
bows. 


HAT was it?) One of two things 

either the first Hun fired a torpedo 
which exploded prematurely on leaving 
the tube or he was hit by a torpedo fired 
at the American by his brother Hun. We 
should worry, the effect remaining the 
same—to wit: he sank immediately 
and for further details concerning 
his finish we are indebted to the 
hydrophones on the American boat 
which mapped out his death flound- 
erings while he flew round and 
round like a poisoned fish. 

Undoubtedly he was trying to 
come up. But whether he ex- 
hausted his batteries—which hap- 
pens quickly at high speed sub- 
merged—or descended on a shallow 
spiral to depths where he was 
crushed, we shall) never know. 
Sufficient that a sudden deadly 
silence ensued, in which could be 
cle arly heard the signals 
of his companion, call- 
ing like an old ewe for 
her lost lamb. Warned 
by these of the new 
enemy, the American 
turned with the inten- 
tion of carrying out on 
him the same benevo- 
lent intention nursed 
for his companion. But 
taking warning by the 
fate of his brother, Hun 
Number ‘Two turned 
and headed away at 
high speed—presuma- 
bly for Heligoland. 

This remarkable his- 
tory-as told to me 
by the commander of 
the American boat and 
his executive ofhcet 
closed with a touch of 
that grim humor which 
so often shows like a 
seam of gold in these 
tragedies of the under- 
seas. For in violation 
of that commandment 
which forbids the covet- 
ing of one’s neighbor's 
goods and chattels, both officers had set 
their hearts on acquiring the Tlun’s 
pe riscope. 

“Ten foot in the clear!” the com- 
mander regretfully remarked. ‘Wouldn't 
need to show your conning tower, even 
in rough weather, with that pe riscope. 

“With a four-power lens,” his executive 
lamented. ‘Just like the one I looked 
through when the Deutschland lay at New- 
port. Lordy, I would like to have taken 
it away: from him. It was sacrilege to 
sink it.” 

Returning to the torpedo chamber from 
this wide digression—with its rows of 
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extra torpedoes, shining steel “fish” as 
the sailors call them, also the complex 
array of clocks, wheels and levers around 
the steel doors of the tubes, it is easily 
the most interesting place on board. 
About it hangs the atmosphere of war, 
for it is the fighting end of the ship—its 
reason for existence. Apart from its war 
uses, it also affords sleeping quarters for 
a dozen men in pipe bracket hammocks 
at the other end. 

In the next chamber eight other men 
slept with three oflicers, one corner being 
fenced off by a high-backed desk into a 
tiny wardroom for the commander, three 
feet wide by six in length. ‘Two other 
oflicers were stowed like bales of cloth on 
shelves two feet wide and eighteen inches 
high. ‘The wireless room, three feet by 
four, was crammed under the second ofh- 
cer’s bunk with headroom of less than 
five feet. A cot 
had been set up 
in the narrow 
aisle for me, from 
which I may say 
in passing that | 
was ejected every 
night by the roll- 
ing of the boat in 
surface cruising, 
said excursion 
usually }being 
made in company 
with seven clat- 





He has sojourned in a flooded front-line trench; he has cruised with 
our destroyers, armed yachts, chasers, mine layers and eweepers; 
he has flown with our military and naval aviators. Now he visite 
the gloomy battle areas underseas in one of our submarines. And 


he says that the submariner has the hardest job of all 


tering pails, a host of sea boots, and the 
drawersof the commander's desk whenever 
he forgot tolock them. Also certain hectic 
dreams of pursuing U-boats were given 
verisimilitude by the wigglings of a sailor 
taking “gravity tests” of the acid bat- 
teries under my bed at unholy hours of 
the night. 

Next came the central oper iting chi im- 
ber already described; then the galley 
and mess room shared alike by officers 
and men. Down its center ran a swing 
table. An electric stove and cupboards 
for food stores filled one side of the cham- 
ber, the other being occupied by an 


Ir 





overflow meeting of switchboards, levers, 
gauges and wheels from the operating 
chamber. Still next came the engine 
room, shared by powerful Diessel engines 
for surface cruising with clectrical ma- 
chinery for underseas work. Lastly the 
“shaft alley,” which is also a machine 
shop fitted with lathes and other tools. 
Such concentration [| have never seen! 
Yet cramped as the living quarters seemed 
to me, they are commodious by compart- 
son with the English boats; roomy by 
contrast with the French. 

The close companionship forced on 

officers and men by these narrow quarters 
naturally does not make for formal diset- 
ine like that maintained on a battleship. 
Sut what is lost in form is more than 
made up in substance—the material sub- 
stance implied by that thorough knowl- 
edge of each other which is invaluable in 
a ship’s company, where the lives of all 
depend on any one. Nowhere in the 
world is a man so quickly known by his 
works as on a submarine. As the com- 
mander put it: 

“You cannot do any four flushing on 
these boats. Your crew soon finds you 
out—and you them.” 


Y the time I finished my tour the crew 

had settled down to the regular routine 
ofsubseas life. Half were in bed; the others 
scattered through the chambers on va- 
rious watches. Six men and an officer 
closely watched the clocks and gauges in 
the operating chamber which record the 
de »pth, spe Cc “d and pressure, for etern: il 
vigilance is the price of safety. A sub- 
marine differs not a whit from a soaked 
plank. A shove will send it straight to 
the bottom. Or it is like a feather float- 
ing in the air—at the mercy of every down- 
ward current. And once let it start down, 
it is difficult to stop it short of depths 
where a boat is crushed like an egg-shell 
by deep sea pressure. 

So delicate was our equilibrium, it was 
seriously disturbed when, that evening, 
the men moved from their bunks forward 
back to the galley for supper. ‘The trans- 
fer of their weight could be offset by 

“blowing” its equivalent out of the after- 
tanks while “flooding” the same amount 
of water forward; but after a commander 
has once obtained his “trim” he does not 
like to change it. A temporary balance 
was achieved by driving the boat at 
greater speed. While the men were eat- 
ing, the commander illustrated all this 
with the story of a bit of carelessness 
that almost cost the lives of the entire 
crew. 

“A wrong manifold was opened and 
flooded fifteen thousand gallons of water 
into the forward tank. Instantly she 
dived——so quickly that the hands of the 
depth gauges there seemed to spin around. 
In deep water we should have aoe “done 
in” atonce. As it was, we brought up and 
stuck, nose down, in the bottom mud 
three hundred feet below. That meant 
a pressure of one hundred and thirty- 
three pounds to the square ine h on every 
foot of our surface. You will realize what 
that means better when I say that the 
hatch cover, up there, while little more 
than eighteen inches in diameter, was sus- 
taining a pressure of nearly thirty-four 
thousand pounds. 

“We could not ‘blow’ the extra water 
out of the tanks, for the pressure outside 
was greater than that of our compressed 
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air within. It really looked as though we 
were there for keeps, yet the men behaved 
beautifully, calm, cool, not a bit excited. 
When I awakened the sleepers and or- 
dered them all into the shaft alley astern, 
they went back there yawning and 
stretching like sleepy kids. I tell you, 
even in that moment of stress I was 
proud of them. 

‘That, you see, was our only chance 
to put all the extra weight we could astern 
and try and break her down. ‘Thirty 
husky sailors at the extreme end of 
hundred and sixty foot boat exercise as 
much leverage as a swarm of bees at the 
end of a single stalk of wheat. They 
broke her down, all right; pried her nose 
out of the mud. We still could 
not ‘blow’ the tanks, but we 
had our power and went full 
speed ahead. She rose under 
the pull of the rudder to levels 
where we could ‘blow,’ and 
after that she shot up like a 
rocket and fell back with a flop 
in the water.” He concluded 
with quiet that was far more 
impressive — than the most 
dramatic utterance, “I tell you 
the sun looked good to all of 
us. 

And why wouldn’t it?) Of 
all possible deaths to be sealed 
ina steel tomb at the bottom 
of the sea is the least inviting. 
Sea and sky also “looked good 
to me” when, at ten-thirty 
that evening, we emerged and 
opene “d up the hatch. T hough 
so late, the long northern twi- 
light still shed a chastened 
light over the sea. Westward, 
a curtain of crimson and gold, 
split by long horizontal rips of 
pale jade and black velvet, 
overhung a purple sea. lar 
off an Irish mountain raised 
its dim dark head—too far 
away to be of any use to us if 
Fritz happened to see us first. 
ag my forces on man a sense 

his own insignificance so 
pine as the infinite lone- 
es of the sea. ‘The conning 
tower upheld us, small specks 
of life in the midst of that 
great gray spread of waters 
human atoms at loose in a universe they 
never can know or understand, 


COULD not help thinking of that Allied 

submarine which sailed from our port 
never to return. Day by day the com- 
mander’s wife still goes down to the pier 
head looking for his coming, a subject of 
pity for the sympathetic Irish peasants. 
Also of that fine officer of ours, a guest on 
board the lost diver, whose wife at home 
nurses just as fondly the hope that he will 
come back some day from a German 
prison to her and the babe he had never 
seen. ‘Than this there can be no greater 
tragedy —to nurse “the hope that maketh 
the heart sick.” Death, at least, is final; 
allows the spirit to make such readjust- 
ments to life as it may. The cold waves 
that lapped the foot of the conning tower 
brought that tragedy very close; made it 
vividly real as though I had seen it with 
my own eyes. Also they stimulated the 
imagination. ‘The feeling that Fritz was 
out there training a torpedo on us grew 
as the twilight faded; had attained its full 
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SUNSET, the 
strength when the lookout suddenly 
spoke. 

“Looks like a torpedo to starboard, 
sir!” 

Phe second officer, who had the watch, 
took one sharp look. “Porpoise—I hope!” 

Though there was no time even to 
change course, they had spoken as quietly 
as though that white streak leaping at us 
out of the dusk were not a matter for 
heart disease. It was all over in ten sec- 
onds but I know one person who did not 
breathe until, with a ‘‘whoof,” the streak 
passed beneath tu. Porpoise it was. 

Silence reigned in the boat when I re- 
turned below—for matter of that, it 
reigned there most of the time. The com- 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BERVICE 
These steel sharks have made Fritz’s life in his U-boat unsupportable. 


Hie story of the underseas war will say unkind 


things of the Allied submarines 


posite impression left by my eight days 
below sea is of silence and darkness and 
dampness that filled the sleeping cham- 
bers day and night, for it is unethical to 
turn on a light. Shaving, if one must do 
it, is performed by the low glow of a half= 
c: bid power bulb. While lying in bed 
which was most of the time, the soggy 
atmosphere makes so strongly for sleep 

1 was never more than half conscious of 
dark shapes forming and fading in the 
gloom at the changing of the watch, for 
sailors move more softly than cats. I was 
roused oftener and more completely by 
sudden elevations of my heels over my 
head by changes in the “trim” or by the 
rolling when we went up to the surface at 
nights. ‘Then fresh, sweet air would be 
forced through the boat to clean out the 
odors and foulness collected during the 
day. 

At any time the men do not talk much. 
They just sit at their posts reading or 
thinking—no doubt of their mothers, 
sisters and sweethearts at home. In eat- 
ing, watching and sleeping the days and 


nights passe od, one as much like the other 
as two peas in the same pod. If sociabil- 
ity appeared at all, it was during the few 
golden moments allowed for the smoking 
of two cigarettes per man per day back 
in the engine room. 


HOUGH cork lined, the boat began to 

sweat from the condensation of the 
warm inner air by the cold sea, on the third 
day out. Clothing became first damp, then 
moist, finally wet. My shoes were soaked 
by the streaming moisture on the floor. 
As submarines carry only two gallons of 
water per day per man for all purposes, 
two pints is considered about the correct 
amount for ablutions. This is mentioned 
not in a spirit of criticism. 
My own batting average at 
the basin was below normal 
1 think about one pint. It 
merely emphasizes the fact 
that nine-and-twenty greasy 
humans contribute the charac- 
teristic flavors of our race to 
an atmosphere already sur- 
charged with bilge, fuel oil, 
fried sausage, boiling cabbage, 
aided and abetted by a touch 
of chlorine gas from the bat- 
teries, all reinforced in turn by 
the good old COg, alias carbon 
dioxide, which is always with 
us. 

Not that manful attempts 
are not made to purify the at- 
mosphere. All the livelong 
day it is drawn through a cir- 
culation system which extracts 
the ¢ 0,. This does not, 
however, restore the used OXY- 
gen, which is so depleted that 
after twelve hours a_ struck 
match will not burn. A cigar- 
ette which I succeeded in light- 
ing one evening, at the flares 
of three matches, went out 
though I puffed never so 
strongly. Hlowever, it causes 
no serious inconvenience. After 
seventeen hours submerged | 
breathed a little more quickly. 
My pulse slightly accelerated. 
I felt a trifle feverish and 

, yanted a little moving about. 

Sut in none of this was there 

cause foralarm. Pure oxygen is 
carried in flasks for emergencies, but so 
long as the atmosphere retains fifteen per 
cent it is not renewed. » The British have 
worked as low as twelve per cent, and 
have even run it down to ten in experi- 
ments without serious effects. So while 
not exactly what one might call salu- 
brious, the atmosphere of our “‘subs”” may 
be considered relatively healthy. 

‘The monotony of this odorous existence 
of ours was broken one day by the dull, 
rending reports of distant depth mines, 
whereby I was introduced to a new dan- 
ger that had not figured so far in my 
tables of probable life in a submarine; 
for your Allied “sub” is somewhat of an 
Ishmaelite with everybody's hand against 
it. An “oil slick” on the surface, you see, 
is an “oil slick,” to be treated as such 
with depth mines—by every destroyer 
that comes along. If it happens to pro- 
ceed from the bilge you have just pumped 
out-—well, in the words of the machinist’s 
mate with whom I discussed the matter 
in the engine room, “You are simply out 
of luck.” Your hydrophones, of course, 
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can give you warning of a destroyer’s 
approach; whereafter it is up to you to 
emerge and make signals. Far more dan- 
gerous are the “blimps” and sea planes 
that swoop soundlessly upon you from 
the heavens. 












HE machinist’s mate described one 
such encounter. “‘We were moseying 
along about our lawful business when 
boom! out goes all of our lights! We 
couldn’t hear a thing, so up we goes to 
take a look and what d’you think the first 
officer spies when he peeks through the 
periscope? A darned big ‘blimp’ circling 
for another shot! 

“ ‘Now what d’you make of that?” he 
calls to the skipper who'd jumped to the 
other periscope. 

“ “What do I make of it?” he yells back. 
‘Blow your tanks, quick! That’s what I 
make of it.’ 

“And we weren't a bit too soon, for a 
the skipper threw up the hatch, ask 
comes the ‘blimp’ at_seventy miles an 
hour. ‘Just in time, Old Top!’ her com- 
mander yells down through his mega- 
phone. ‘I’d have got you next shot!’ 

“One time, too, a destroyer took three 
cracks at us. It was easy shooting, nice 
range, and he oughtn’t to have missed. 
So as soon as the skipper could get his 
wig-wag going he signalled back just like 
it was bad target practice: ‘One high and 
two wide!’ He didn’t add that the ‘high’ 
just gr ized the conning tower.’ 

The comm: inder, who came back just 
then to the engine room for his daily 
smoke, added another experience. “We 
had heard screws and, coming up to in- 
vestigate, we found ourselves in the dead 
center of an American convoy with our 
largest transport on the beam. It was a 
cinch the periscope had been seen, so 
there was nothing to do but emerge. And 
talk about a sensation! A madman 
breaking into a young lady’s seminary 
could not have raised half the fuss. About 
fourteen destroyers charged us from all 
around with guns trained and depth 
mines poised, and every naval gunner in 
the convoy was yelling for a chi ince, Of 
course we went to shooting signals, and 
when they realized that we belonged to 
them, you never in all your life saw such 
a disappointed lot. They circled around 
and bawled us out through their mega- 
phones in the sixteen possible ways. I 








INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


The slinking criminal of the sea, a German U-boat, stripped for action 


Herman Whitaker 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE AND KADEL & HERBERT 
An American submarine, the type of boat that 
has helped to make the waters of the war 


zone exceedingly risky for Hun divers 


found out a whole lot I hadn’t known 
about myself in a few short minutes. 
When I asked what I should do stay 
there or dive? they told me just 
where I could go to in just three words. 
I was darned glad when they passed on-— 
grouchy lot.” 


BOUT as dangerous to Allied “subs” 

are those enthusiastic skippers of 
the mercantile marine who are determined 
to “pet them a U-boat” while the getting 
is still good. After the skipper had gone 
forward, the machinist’s mate produced 
another crucial instance from his varied 
experience. 

“We'd heard this bird’s screws and 
came up to give him the once over. Did 
we do it? Bang! a shell whizzes past the 
conning tower the moment it showed 
above. Whizz! bang!! they pitched all 
round while we wig-wagged signals. ‘Vhat 
bird’s eyes were so blinded by the com- 
bined glitter of fame and prize money he 
couldn't see anything, just then, but his 
own name in letters an inch high across 
the tops of five hundred million papers. 
Finally the skipper gives it up. 

“ ‘Well,’ he says, in his quiet way, ‘if 
that bird don’t want to recognize us | 
don’t know any way to make him. 
There’s nothing left but to beat it.’ 
Which we did, leaving him to go swelling 
into port with the tale of another U-boat 
sunk.” 

All the boats of the flotilla have had 
contacts with the enemy, and later in the 
evening the commander told about his 
particular experience. “We'd heard Fritz 
for some time and when his screws 
stopped we came up to take a peep and 
saw him lying dead on the water less 
than a mile away. ‘There was nothing to 
it but to sneak up and shoot a ‘fish’ into 
him, and while we were making our ap- 
proach according to Hoyle I felt all of an 
undertaker’s proprietary rights in a fun- 
eral. He was mine; all over but the obse- 
quies. Butoh, those ‘buts!’—just as 
we started, the smoke of two destroyers 
showed up on the horizon and scared the 
obsequies away. We love our little 
brother, the destroyer, we do.’ 

“Hard luck all right,” he accepted my 
condolences. “But another commander 
of ours had worse. With a line shot, easy 

(Continued on page 73) 











































































“Gone West. 


Gold Stars on the Service Flag of the Sunset Country 


From month to month, asthe casualty liste come in from Over 
There, this magazine will publish portraits of heroes from the 
eleven Far Weatern States, our very own who have been killed 
in action or have died of wounds, The choice of portraite 
must be governed by available apace and suitability of 


photographs for reproduction 
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Corporal Tom F. Barto 
Company D, 4th Engineers 
Bellingham, Washington 


ita Lieutenant David M. Barry 


Company FE. 59th lafantry 


Company G, 59th Infantry 
Seattle, Washington 


Ye 


Santa Barbara, California 
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The Two Ideals 


These heroes died that the spirit of 
Lincoln’s letter might guide the 
world, and not that other! 


The Kaiser's Letter 
——— : ma ¥ 
James R. Miller His Majesty the Kaiser hears that you have Daniel W. Thomas 


sacrificed nine sons in defense of the Fatherland in Ambulance Company No. 3 


Company G, 18th Infantry 
Globe, Arizona 


Stockton, California the present war. His Majesty is immensely gratified 
at the fact, and in recognition is pleased to send you 
his photograph, with frame and autograph signa- 


ture.” 


Lincoln's Letter 


“Dear Madam~—-I have been shown in the files of 
the War Department a statement of the Adjutant 
General of Massachusetts that you are the mother 
of five sons who have died gloriously on the field of 
battle. I feel how weak and fruitless must be any 
words of mine which should attempt to beguile you 
from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I can 
not refrain from tendering to you the consolation 
that may be found in the thanks of the Republic they 
Sees died to save. I pray that our Heavenly Father may ae wee es ae aL 
assuage the anguish of your bereavement and leave 
Arnold V. Nelson you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, : a 
Company E, 161 et Infantry : ; > Company F, 117th Engineers 

Sicsiess Whalienen and the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid 5 as Aneiien, Gilles 

so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom.” 





Corporal George F. Beyer 














James E.. Fowler 
Company D, 4th Engineers 
Lincoln, California 


“Gone West” 





Harry T. Olson 
Company H, 9th Infantry 
Spokane, Washington 


Hubert H. Burns 


23rd Company, Marine Corpe 
Randlett, Utah 
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Walter W. Abrams 


Company M, 23rd Infantry 
Spokane, Washington 


George Koprivica 
Machine-Gun Company, U, S. Infantry 
Butte, Montana 





George Lambert 
Machine-Gun Company, U. S. Infantry 
Fresno, California 
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Joe L. Madrid 


Company G, 110th Infantry 
Tucumcari, New Mexico 
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James H. Schooley 
Company |, 26th Infantry 
Zillah, Washington 
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Melvin C. Patten 
Machine-Gun Company, 18th Infantry 
Payson, Utah 
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George Herrier 
Company M, 23rd Infantry 
Oakland, California 





Earl Elliot 


Company L, 26th Infantry 
‘Tucumeati, New Mexico 





Wilbur Ward 
Company D, 26th Infantry 
Glendive, Montana 

















Lieutenant Maurice H. Knowles 
U. Ss. Tank Service 
San Francisco, California 





| 
| 
| Lieutenant James S. Colton 
. 107th Engineers 
Pasadena, California 





John W. Greer 


2nd Field Battalion, Signal Corpse 
Palo Alto, California 
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Major J. W. Wooldridge 
38th Infantry 
San Francisco, California 


Bright Stars 


Western Men Who Are 
Brilliant Members of the 
Constellation of Mars 


* * 

Major Wooldridge. Received the Medal of Honor 
for distinguished service under fire at the last 
battle of the Marne. 

* 

Captain Smith Won the British Distinguished 
Service Cross and the French Croix de Guerre 
in the air service in the Holy Land. 

+ * 

Lieutenant Knowles ¢ ited in orders for leading 
a tank charge without the loss of a man at the 
capture of Pannes. 

* a as 

Lieutenant Colton. Awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross by General Pershing for success- 
fully carrying out a reconnaissance beyond our 
lines after being wounded. 

* 

Lieutenant McArthur. Cited for gallantry for 
his part in an attack on a superior number of 
enemy airplanes far behind the German lines. 

* * 

Sergeant Cuthbert. Decorated by the British for 

valiant service in the field at Ypres. 
* * 

Private Hazeltine. Cited in orders for conspic- 
uous gallantry during the capture and defense 
of Cantigny. 

* 
Private Greer. Recommended for the Croix 
de Guerre by his superior officer for gallant 


conduct under fire. 
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Lieutenant John R. McArthur 
American Air Service 
Oakland, California 








Sergeant Dudley Cuthbert 


Captain Guy D. Smith 
British Royal Air Force 
Oakland, California 


Albert A. Hazeltine 
2nd Field Battalion, Signal Corps 
Butte, Montana 


New Zealand Rifle Brigade 
San Mateo, California 
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Mr. Fisher's Hornpipe 


Miss Phillisy Meets a Pirate and Tampfers With a Courtship 


ISS PHILLISY, shaking her 

diminutive, — starched ink 

skirts above her small, Loe 

and somewhat knock-kneed 
legs, sallied forth on adventure. 

She was not in the best of moods since 
her adorable mother was driving the pony 
cart down to Bayliss’ Point that morning 
without her—an unprecedented thing 
and Aunt Marion was thoroughly en- 
grossed in a late best seller in the ham- 
mock in the pergola. 

It was a magnificent morning. ‘The 
smelly, lush green grounds of Warm 
Weather Place invited one’s very soul 
forth to gladness and joy. 

High white clouds, those beautiful and 
irresponsible white clouds of June, sailed 
idly across a sky as blue as—well, as 
blue as Phillisy’s eyes. 

The white road ran lazily away among 
some trees, over a meadow, through Old 
Man Putney’s back yard, skirted out 
toward some sand dunes and finally 
disappeared with an arrogant flip of 
stunted bushes at the sides over the dis- 
tant little lift that hid the Point. 

Phillisy liked Bayliss’ Point where the 
trains stopped and there were always 
people coming and going smooth, dap- 
per men down from the cities for the 
week-end and going back, women and 
children coming in all through the early 
summer months to open up and make 
and ringing with their happy 
presence the other houses and camps 
hidden all about the beautiful bay. 

Therefore to be withholden from a trip 
to the Point was a calamity and Phillisy 
kicked the white sand with rebellious 
toes and frowned. 

Her curls, of the recise shade of but- 
tercup gold, were } Necen s tucked up 
under the little pink wash-hat she wore. 

She was cacling for trouble, and, like 
most people bent that way, she went out 
to find it. 

She stood for a long time at the end 
of the path where the hitchrack stood by 
the road, and looked this way and that. 
There was nothing toward Old) Man 
Putney’s, absolutely nothing. The other 
way lay the blue and sparkling waters 
of the bay. She could see a couple of 
fishing boats standing out, their white 
sails shining like silver. 

They thrilled her splendidly. They 
always did. She had a secret ambition 
which only waited years and growth in 
her own small person to accomplish, and 
that was to sail one of them some day. 
She fully intended to own one when she 
was as big as Aunt Marion. 

She has been expressly forbidden, not 
only this year but every year of her short 
memory, when they came to Warm 
Weather Place, to go that way. 

Down there beyond the 


sweet 


wind-bent 


trees lay the most mysterious spot of all 
the world, a place full of magic. A small 
inlet of the bay reached in among the 
water weeds and growths. 
boats rotted there, tied to stakes. 


Several old 


No 


By Vingie E. Roe 


With a drawing by Matteo Sandona 


rip les marred the surface of the water 
a an ancient, tiny and weather-warped 
wharf invited the adventurer. 

Phillisy had seen this delectable spot 
always under the safe conduct of 

the grown-ups. It was productive of 
thrills, really truly ones—and  Phillisy 
lived for thrills. She knew Captain Kidd 
by heart; in fact he was an old friend of 
hers. She responded to the spirit that 
had prompted that piratical hero in all 
his escapades, was secretly regretful that 
she had not lived in his time and been 
his daughter. She had an imaginary and 
secret cabin all her own on board his 
biggest ship in which were stored, gloat- 
ingly and unashamed, scads and scores of 
plundered jewels, stacks of Spanish coins 
of gold. 

This particular morning something 
within her had let loose, something con- 
ventional and respectable, which had 
hitherto held her to the law of commands, 
and she looked defiantly toward the in- 
let. It may have been the complicated 
working of her youthful judgment which, 
deciding she had been unjustly dealt with 
in the matter of the drive to Bayliss’ 
Point and Aunt Marion’s unfeeling ab- 
sorption in her romance, absolved het 
from hitherto binding obligations. 

At any rate she had only to look 
three minutes to set her pink mouth 
tightly and scuttle rapidly away. Her 
split sandals and short pink socks sank 
deep into the sand alt carried plenty 
along, but she walked lightly, very efh- 
ciently, and she made good progress. 
She gained the trees on the top of the 
northern lift and without a backward 
glance entered the Enchanted Wood. 
It wasn’t much of a wood to be sure, 
but it served. On down among the water 
weeds, over a stretch of sand, through 
some more weeds—and at last the wharf! 

But she stopped dead still while the red 
blood of anger and disappointment surged 
into her face. 

Another was there before her. 

A boy, clad in a soiled shirt and overalls 
with one blue “gallus” over a shoulder 
and a nondescript hat, sat there, his legs 
dangling out of sight and a hand line in 
his fingers. A can containing bait sat 
beside him. 

At the sound of Phillisy’s arrival he 
turned a freckled and forbidding face 
toward her. 

“Whatcha want?” he demanded un- 


twice 


graciously. 
The tone nettled Phillisy. 
soNT ’ ° 9 
None o’ your business,” she said 
promptly—and thrilled at her resource- 


fulness and her daring. She wouldn’t 
have said that under any other circum- 
stances, but her native quickness told her 
that this young person must be answered 
in kind, and she had got that remark 





from the promising six-year-old of Katy- 
the-cook. 

“Darn yuh,” he said, “yuh’ll scare all 
the fish in the bay!” 

“Darn yourself,” she flashed, “and 
I'll have you know my daddy owns this 
wharf an’ PH have him stop you fishing 
here if you don’t look out.” 

That finished it, that “darn.” 
ready for anything. 

“Hear me?” she said, teetering gingerly 
forward on_ her her stiff skirts 
sprouting out behind and her lips pursed 
primly. 

The boy looked at het keenly and 
knew she spoke the truth. He lived over 
beyond Warm Weather Place and knew 
its personnel by distant sight. 

le was a sharp boy and knew the better 
part of valor. 

“Well,” he said grudgingly, “set down 
an’ keep still.” 

Phillisy sat down. Then she reached 
over to tip the bait can and look at its 
contents. 

The boy grabbed it. 


She was 


toes, 


“Cantcha leave things alone?” he 
whispered hercely. 
“Touchy,” said Phillisy, “7 don’t 


want your old bait.’ 

She flung her delectable pink person 
around and swung her own feet off the 
wharf, leaving only the curve of a soft 
neck and a small chin to show under the 
wash-hat. 

Surreptitiously the boy scanned these 
un yromising points. 

Sefore the scrutiny was done he knew 
two things: that rich folks don’t tan 
like poor ones and that knowledge of a 
certain standing in the world lends con- 
fidence. Tle didn’t reason this out. in 
words, he felt it. 

“Say,” said Phillisy, 
about Captain Kidd?” 

He nodded nonchalantly. 

“Sure,” he said, “he was down here 
last summer. I ketched all his bait fer 
him.” 


“do you know 


HE girl’s eyes widened until they all 
but popped out, her pink mouth hung 
open. 

“You what?” she shrieked. 

“Shut up,” said the boy, “‘cantcha see 
l’ve—” 

Very rapidly, with a practiced hand, he 
began drawing in his line. 

That there was something on the other 
end was self-evident by the way it cut 
through the water, trembled and jerked. 

In another moment a shining. silver 
fish was struggling along the surface, 
coming in, was lifted, wriggling, to the 
wharf. 

In the excitement of this momentous 
capture Phillisy forgot her cold shivers of 
amazement. 

The fish was a small sea trout, beauti- 
fully colored and with a tiny black spot 
just above the tail on one side. 

In a certain grandiloquent silence the 
boy unhooked it, took from a pocket a 
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line with a crude bodkin on one end, a ** 


whittled cross-piece on the other, and 
strung it. ‘Then he let it down beside 
the piling into the water where the poor, 
pretty thing made frantic dives and 
swirlings in its eagerness to escape. 

With her blue eyes black withexcitement 
and a dawning sympathy Phillisy watched 
it. The captor, still with that silent dignity, 
rebaited his hook and standing up, swung 
it round and round his head, at last letting 
hook, bait and heavy sinker go sailing far 
out to drop again in the quiet inlet. He 
sat down, took up the slack in his line 
until he could feel the “drag” and looked 
carelessly at his companion to see if she 
had been impressed. 

She had and was, but it was with some- 
thing beside the spectacular capture of the 
trout, 

She looked straight at him. 

“What did you say about Captain 
Kidd?” she asked at last, difhdently. 

Here was adventure with a vengeance. 

“Caught all his bait fer him last sum- 
mer,” he said nonchalantly and suddenly 
mindful of his grammar. 

“For Captain Kidd?” 

“Sure.” 

Phillisy sat back and stared. 

“Why—why—is—isn’t he dead?” 

“Huh!” grunted the boy, “not so you 
could notice it. That boat over there is 
his’n. Use to go out with him every day.” 


HE girl turned wild eyes to where one 
of the old boats waited in ghostly quiet 
for its illustrous master. 

This was more than she could recon- 
A little, old, rotting dory, indeed! 

“But didn’t he have any—any ship?” 
she wanted to know, “a square-rigger 
with a high poop and the skull-and-cross- 
bones on a ack flag?” 

“Sure,” said the reflected hero waxing 
more certain and ‘feeling’ his line, 
“on'y he didn’t fly his black flag. He 
had th’ Stars an’ Stripes on this time.” 

Phillisy’s lips were dry as Captain 
Kidd’s bones and she wet them with a 
small tongue. 

“Say,” she asked, “did he have black 
hair and wear boots and a sash and carry 
a cutlass?” 

“Naw!” scoffed the boy, “whatcha 
talkin’ about?) He wears white pants an’ 
a black belt an’ don’t carry nothin’ but 
lots uv money.” 

That was reassuring; certainly Captain 
Kidd would have money, stacks and 
stacks of it. 

“An’ what’s more,” added the boy, 
“he’s a-comin’ this summer.” Phillisy 
felt the shivers run over her from head to 
toe. She was like her grown-up sister- 
hood in that she could not bear too much 
at once. She fele the sudden and im- 
perative need of retirement. 

“I’m going home,” she said, rising with 
a humping of her little pink back and a 
scramble of the sandals. 

“Say,” said the boy suddenly, as if 
he had just thought of it, “come back 
again, will yuh?” 

Phillisy nodded. 

“Tomorruh?”’ 

“Maybe,” said the adventurer. 

“T’ll let yuh hold th’ line.” 

This was magnificent condescension, 
but the girl did not know it. 

It didn’t matter, because as surely as 
she was a daughter of Eve and a sister 
of Pandora she was due to come. 


cile. 
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ye said Phillisy sidling up to her 
Aunt Marion two hours later under 
the grape arbor, “can people come alive 
when they’re dead?” 

“Mercy no, child! 
head now?” 

“Nothing,” said Phillisy, “‘only— 

“Only what?” asked the young man 
who held the ball of yarn from which 
Aunt Marion’s pretty fingers were knit- 
ting a Red Cross sweater. He was a 
dapper young man with a Charlie Chaplin 
moustache and white flannels. 

He had pale blue eyes that were ex- 
tremely keen and pale cheeks beneath 
them. He constantly smoked a beautiful, 
pale brown pipe. Phillisy looked at him 
coldly. 

“Nothing,” she said, ‘“ab-so-lute-lee 
nothing.” 

Wherewith she arose from where she 
had scuttled down at Aunt Marion’s side 
and went in search of her mother. 

“Precocious kid,” said the young man, 
and Aunt Marion shook her head re- 
signedly. 

“She is,” she admitted, “but a darling 
for all that. Her heart is on the right 
side.” 

Mother was in the library reading, an 
entrancing vision in summer white. 

Phillisy sighed and looked down at her 
somewhat bedraggled pink self. 

“Been down at the end of the garden, 
dearest,” she romanced; “it’s awfully 
unsanitary.” 

“For which,” said Mrs. Burton, “you 
may go to Betty and be made more 
presentable.” 

That night Phillisy dreamed of her 
friend Captain Kidd waving his cutlass 
from the old dory, and he wore white 
yants tucked in the top of his precious 
ng boots. 

The next morning she evaded the tire- 
some grown-ups with gratifying ease. 

Mother was writing letters and Aunt 
Marion went out in the pony cart with 
the pale young man. 

“He makes me sick,” said Phillisy to 
herself as she scuttled over the sand and 
through the wood; “he’d never ride a 
pirate ship in the Spanish Main, never in 
this world.” 

Wherein she was vastly right, though 
the object of her criticism had “put it 
over” all his life and was Over Civiliza- 
tion’s nearest approach to the Real 
Thing. 

Her new friend was on the wharf before 
her and knew of her coming by the time 
she left the fringe of stunted trees. How- 
ever, it took two aggressive hails and one 
thrown pebble to attract his attention. 
Then he only motioned with an elabo- 
rately inaccurate hand for her to be seated, 
as he was deeply absorbed in his hand line. 

After two minutes, during which he 
pulled and tested, cocked his head and 
finally decided judicially that there was 
no fish on his hook, he granted her one 


What’s in your 


grandiloquent glance and a grunt of 


greeting. 

The girl edged up and sat down. She 
wore blue today and was even more 
delectable than yesterday. The peculiar 
thing behind the freckled face known to 
the child experts as “boy nature” ap- 
yroved of her, therefore he set in to 
velittle her opinions, to “‘pooh-pooh” her 
down on every corner and to make her 
miserable to the limit of his power. 
Accordingly he refused to let her hold the 


line for as long as he dared without losing 
her society entirely. 

When she rose in dudgeon he hastily 
turned it over and she sat down again, 

But it was not fish that filled the alert 
little mind under the blue bonnet. 

“Did he have black eyes?” she asked 
abruptly. The boy stared. 

“Who?” he asked blankly. 

“Why, Captain Kidd, of course!”’ cried 
Phillisy, disgusted; “who you s’pose?” 

“Sure,” said the boy; “you must like 
him pretty much, th’ way you always 
talk about him.” 

“Oh,” she cried, “I do! 
best in all this world!” 

“Here, gimme that line.” 

An hour passed during which the girl 
was aanalt At its end the boy could 
stand the coolness no longer. 

“Tl tell yuh sompthin,” he offered. 
“Captain Kidd’s comin’ back. He'll be 
here Saturday. Here you He madea 
swift grab, for Phillisy nearly fell off the 
wharf. 

“Saturday!” she 
here?” 

“Sure,” said Freckle Face. “If yuh 
come down then I'll interdooce yuh.” 

If she’d come! Would a little girl go 
to meet the fairies? 

Phillisy hardly knew how she got 
through the intervening three days. She 
lived, moved and had her being in a 
sort of roseate daze. She was. terribly 
fussy about her curls and made Betty's 
life a burden by her exactions. 

She was so good that her mother looked 
at her in a suspicious manner and Aunt 
Marion bragged about her to the pale 
young man. But she left that individual 
strictly alone. 

“T feel like goose-flesh when he touches 
me, your beau,” she told Aunt Marion, 
“don’t you?” : 

“You wretched child!” said the girl 
vexedly, for the “beau” in question was 
within earshot. 


I love him 


gasped. “Coming 


N Friday night the one person in all 

this world whom Phillisy exalted 
above Captain Kidd came down on the 
six-fifteen. ‘This was her daddy, a huge, 
sweet man with Phillisy’s own blue eyes 
and the same sort of heart situated in the 
same place. The little girl leaped into his 
arms and defied the world of petticoat 
government during his stay. 

“When did Stuyvesant Barr-Fisher 
come down?” he asked his wife, frowning; 
“and how long is he going to stay? 
I don’t like the combination.” 

“You are prejudiced, Dick,” she an- 
swered; “he comes well recommended, is 
rich and amiable, and I should think 
you'd be glad to see Marion beginning to 
find life worth while again. I am, dis- 
tinctly.” 

Burton smiled, for he adored this pretty 
woman, but just the same he looked after 
his only young sister where she tramped 
over the sand dunes beside a suit 0 
white flannels, and his eyes were not 
quite satisfied. 

“Tt may be that I am overstrung these 
days, dearest,” he said apologetically; 
“vou know we are running at force 
speed at the factory and everyone and 
everything, the very machines themselves, 
it seems, are at tension. But I wish the 
girl could see a real man for comparison. 

Saturday was a day for fairy doings. 
The pixies themselves might have been 
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Phillisy sidled up to her Aunt Marion, intent on a Red Cross sweater. “Say,” she asked, “can people come alive when they're dead?" 


Fas 


abroad as Phillisy, starched to the last vision. She was in that beautiful state short skirt and the veritable jarring of 
flare, in sea-green this time, came through — of thrills where one fears to look and fears her small teeth, At the mouth of the 
the Enchanted Wood and threaded the not to. With trembling hands she parted inlet, shining like white fire in the morn- 
first ranks of the weeds. the last of the rushes and peered out at ing sun, there lay a ship! 

Her heart was beating a wild tattoo the inlet. The next moment she sat down It mattered not that she was modern 
that threatened her calm and upset her violently to the detriment of the haughty in every line, that she spelled luxury and 
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pleasure and that she flew the Stars and 
Stripes. To the little girl in the rushes she 
was a pirate ship just sailed in from the 
Spanish Main, her hatches hiding gold 
and jewels, and somewhere on her decks 
she bore—must bear if Freckle Face was 
honest—that most wonderful hero of all 
times and climes, Captain Kidd, miracu- 
lously living! 

In a few moments Phillisy rose, a trifle 
shaky as to legs it must be admitted, 
and bravely put her fortunes to the touch. 
She stepped out of the weeds. 

Wonder of wonders! A man stood 
beside Freckle Face on the tiny| old wharf 
—a tall man, beautiful to look upon, 
black of hair as any little maid could wish, 
bare headed, bare armed, and laughing. 


ILDLY the child searched him for 

familiar points, for the cutlass, the 
sash and the boots with their wide tops. 
These adjuncts were sadly missing, but 
Phillisy swallowed her disappointment. 
Captain Kidd must be very old, she re- 
flected, older than her daddy perhaps, and 
of course the styles changed. 

Didn’t she herself wear ribbon-garters 
on her half-hose last year, while this 
summer they were obsolete and strictly 
taboo? 

With that rare gift, feminine adapt- 
ability, she was adjusting herself to cir- 
cumstances. 

Two minutes later Freckle Face, 
acutely conscious of her approach though 
seemingly in utter oblivion, started vio- 
lently on beholding her. 

He waved a soiled hand largely in her 
direction. 

“Meet a friend o’ mine,” he said off- 
handedly. 

If the heavens had parted and the 
angels had suddenly descended Jacob’s 
ladder it could have meant no more to the 
trembling child under the green gingham 
hat, as the man turned and looked down 
at her. 

Indeed he had black eyes—coal black 
eyes—but they were soft and smiling, 
not at all the fierce orbs that Phillisy had 
pictured those winter nights when daddy 
read about his piratical exploits. 

“Good morning,” he said and held out 
his hand. It was a firm brown hand and 
there was no blood stain on it at all. 

Phillisy put her own pink palm in it 
with secret quakings. 

“Are—are you—Captain Kidd?” she 
asked faintly. 

“Sure,” he said. 

“When did you leave the Spanish 
Main?” she managed to ask, though she 
had to wet her lips to do it. 

Instantly the man’s smile changed, 
grew puzzled, grave, slipped away. 

“Eh—what did you say?” he asked. 

Phillisy tear 

“Why,” he said at last after he had 
studied her for a full minute, “I sailed 
away some time ago. Why?” 

“Why,” said Phillisy, wetting her lips 
again, “I thought—I thought—” 

In an interested manner the man sat 
down on the wharf’s edge and took her 
hand. He drew her up and encircled her 
little body with his big arm. 

Its trembling did not escape him. 

“You thought—?” he prompted. 

“T thought maybe your ship’d be black 
with a high poop and the skull-and-cross- 
bones flying. It was, wasn’t it, in the 
Spanish Main?” 
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“Certainly,” he said, “and there were 
forty red-sashed pirates with swords and 
knives and a parrot and a dog and— 
and—” 

“And a plank to walk?” gasped Phillisy. 

“Sure.” 

“And a Jolly Roger?” 

“Best to be had. It was made of silk, 
the ensign worked in silk, white silk, to 
show the effect of bones.” 

“Eh?” said Phillisy. She had never 
been quite clear as to the Jolly Roger. 

“And jewels?” 

“Eternal feminine!’’ murmured the 
man; “heaps and heaps of them.” 

With a sigh of ineffable wonder the 
little girl sank down beside him. 

“Then,” she said, “I know you are 
you.” 

Freckle Face, fidgeting from foot to 
foot, got back in the lime-light. 

“She said you was dead,” he boasted, 
“but I tol’ her where to head in at. Now, 
missy, wasn’t I right?” 

“Dead?” cried Captain Kidd; “‘well I 
should say not! Such an institution as my 
legendary self is, and should be, im- 
mortal.” 

The rest of that golden morning was 
like a dream. The blue waters of the in- 
let sparkled with a million gems. The 
great white ship lay on the shining sur- 
face like a bird at rest. And Phillisy 
walked in that paradise never vouch- 
safed to grown-ups—wonderland come 
true. 

When she finally remembered luncheon, 
mother, daddy and rules, she tore her- 
self away with difficulty. 

“You won’t go away until I see you 
again, will you?” she begged, her big blue 
eyes upturned to Captain Kidd’s black 
ones with a flattering adoration that 
might have turned the head of a more 
renowned celebrity than he. 

“Not on your life,” he promised, “if 
you'll let me kiss your cheek. Just the 
tiniest, weeny kiss right here where the 
golden curls come down.” 

“Slush!” said Freckle Face disgustedly. 

But Phillisy almost swooned with joy 
at the caress and carried her moist little 
palm over the sacred spot all the way 
back to Warm Weather Place. 

“Where on earth have you _ been, 
child?” Aunt Marion wanted to know, 
but Phillisy looked up innocently. 

“Down in the far end of the garden,” 
she said soberly, “‘where the rushes grow.” 

“No rushes in that garden,” said Mr. 
Barr-Fisher; “‘you’re getting mixed in 
your flora, Phillisy.” 

“Miss Phillisy,” said the child coldly; 
“mind your manners, mister!” 

“Phillisy!’’ cried her mother, blushing. 


But her daddy chuckled. 


Fok one enchanted week the days went 


by on golden wings. Phillisy told 
enough lies, accounting for her time, to 
have swamped a grown-up completely. 
But she was too happy to care what 
became of her whole structure of life so 
long as she might sit beside Captain Kidd 
on the rotting wharf and listen to such 
tales of adventure, of plunder and pride, 
as had thrilled many a childish heart 
before. As for Freckle Face, he was en- 
tirely subjugated and sat in rapt won- 
derment, forgetting his line. 
At Warm Weather Place Mrs. Burton, 
greatly interested in Auxiliary Work in 
Bayliss’ Point, left Phillisy to Aunt 


Marion’s care, and Marion, greatly inter- 
ested in Mr. Barr-Fisher, said, “Run away 
and play, dear—at the far end of the 
garden.’ 

So Phillisy ran away—and sat hours 
leaning in the curve of Captain Kidd’s 
big arm, feeling the pats of his real 
body, convincing herself that he was 
“honest-true” alive, since he smelled 
deliciously of shaving soap, just like her 
daddy. 

But if Captain Kidd had thrilling tales 
for the child, she had one for ‘him which 
> sprung one day like a bolt from the 

ue. 

“You know Barr-Fisher?” she said, 
wriggling her toes in the sand-filled 
sandals; “he gives me goose flesh and I 
hate him.” 

Captain Kidd’s heart missed a beat 
under the immaculate striped shirt. 

“Sure I know him,” he said. ‘‘How do 
you happen to?” 

“Huh!” said Phillisy; “he clutters up 
our house—daddy says so.” 

“Yes?” conned Cake Kidd. 

“Yes. He’s Aunt Marion’s beau.” 

The arm about Phillisy relaxed sud- 
denly and its owner slowly turned the 
child around. 

“Marion?” he asked. “What—what’s 
her other name?” 

“Aunt Marion.” 

“Yes, but Aunt Marion what?” 

“Burton,” said Phillisy, nodding her 
head. “Why? And what’s the matter 
with your face? It’s like the moon when 
it’s round and white.” 

For a long while there was silence. 
Then Captain Kidd spoke in a strange 
voice. 

“Where does your Aunt Marion live 
when she’s at home?” 

“Philadelphia,” said the child. 


“Lord!” murmured the man. 


i nr rest of that morning, and for sev- 
eral mornings thereafter, the inter- 
views on the ancient wharf were unsatis- 
factory. The hero was abstracted, and 
though kind as ever, there was a depres- 
sion about him which affected his small 
friends like overcast skies. 

And then on a Tuesday he failed to 
materialize at all. His white ship still 
lay at the mouth of the inlet but there 
was no sign of life about it. 

Phillisy went through all the pangs of 
femininity deserted. She finally descended 
to inglorious tears and flung herself on 
the gray planks in abandonment. 

“Shucks!”’ said Freckle Face, uneasy 
after the fashion of his kind in such a 
dilemma; “he'll come back. He always 
does.” 

And he did, next day, as debonair 
as ever. 

“What was the matter?” asked Phillisy, 
reinstated in happiness; “what made you 
sad?” 

Captain Kidd laughed with a wry face. 

“Why,” he said whimsically, “perhaps 
it was because I wanted to furnish the 
music for a fisher’s hornpipe and delicacy 
forbids.” 

“Horn pipe?” said Phillisy, her big 
blue eyes on her beloved’s face, “Mr. 
Fisher’s horn pipe?” 

“You bet,” he answered viciously; 
“Mr. Fisher’s, all right, all right.” 

And laughing again with the joyous 

ood fellowship that was never far from 
& heart, Captain Kidd swung the child 
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to his shoulder and carried her a merry 
ride to the wharf’s end. 


UNT MARION and the pale young 
man satinthe pergola. Matters had 
progressed beautifully. Mr. Barr-Fisher 
sat with his arm around her and his fingers 
under her rounded chin. 

“Look up,” he whispered. ‘Marion 
dear—won’t you look up and listen— 
and—answer? I have asked so many 
times. How long are you going to keep 
me dangling like a fish on a hook? There 
is all the world before us and youth and 
love. Answer now, dear heart. Say yes 
to my pleading. See, I beg as knights 
of old besought their ladies.”’ 

And he slipped down on his knees 
beside her, his head bowed in a very 
pretty and touching manner. 

For a long moment the girl looked out 
above him to where the distant waters 
beyond the shielding bulwarks of the 
Enchanted Wood sparkled in the sun. 
There was not upon her beautiful face 
the light that should have been there and 
her lips drooped with a certain wistful- 
ness. In her eyes were the shadows of old 
dreams, some time dead. But a gentle 
tenderness spoke in the hand that flut- 
tered presently to rest upon the bowed 
head of the man and he caught her in his 
arms with passion and took her for his own. 

At that moment Phillisy, passing 
softly up from her stolen land of enchant- 
ment, saw and heard. 

“Bah!” she said to herself, “old goose- 
flesher!” 

Her hatred for the pale young man was 
intensified. Back in some undeveloped 
space of her little mind she associated 
him with, and blamed him for, the change 
that had come over her adored Captain 
Kidd. Never since the fateful day when 
she had mentioned his name had her idol 
been quite his merry self. 

The abstraction had been more pro- 
nounced, his daily visits to the wharf of 
shorter duration. 

It certainly must be because he wanted 
Mr. Fisher’s horn pipe and could not get 
it. Had he not as good as said so in so 
many words? 

As the child threaded the tangled ways 
of the old garden she pondered seriously 
the advisability of asking Barr-Fisher 
for the valuable article, but abandoned 
the idea as leading to complications, dis- 
closures and the stoppage of freedom. 
And beside, Barr-Fisher was not likely to 
give away a thing which he so evidently 
prized very highly. 

She preceded the two in the pergola to 
the big house and electrified her mother, 
reading on the veranda. 

“T saw old Barr-Fisher kiss Aunt 
Marion,” she said flatly. 

“For goodness’ sake!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Burton looking swiftly around, “don’t 
speak like that, Phillisy.” 

“T did,” said the little girl sullenly. 


“MYAPTAIN KIDD, dearest,” said Phil- 
lisy snuggling her little blue person 
close against the man’s immaculate shirt, 
“don’t be sad, please, please don’t.” 
“Why,” said the pirate, “I thought 
that was the undisputed privilege of one 
who has made so many grandees walk 
the plank! Don’t you grant one the 
balm of an expiating conscience?” 
But Phillisy shrugged her whole self 
impatiently. 


Mr. Fisher’s Hornpipe: 





‘Talk sense,” she said; “I can’t under- 
stand.” 

With a whoop Captain Kidd lifted her 
high and gently shook her until the 
laughter came back again to her adorable 
blue eyes. ° 

“No,” he said with a sigh, “I guess you 
can’t. Sometimes I can’t myself. One 
seeks the solitudes to leave his troubles 
behind and lo! they travel with him.” 

With which cryptic utterance he en- 
tered the ancient dory and pulled away 
toward his outlaw ship at the inlet’s mouth. 

Two days after that Phillisy scuttled 
to the rendezvous with great news, news 
that she fully expected to bring back the 
old happy spirit. 

“Old Barr-Fisher is leaving,” she cried, 
“in the morning! I saw him kiss Aunt 
Marion and heard him tell her so.” 

But if she had looked for politely joy- 
ous appreciation she was bitterly dis- 
appointed. Captain Kidd’s face went 
again the color of the round white moon 
and all the light went out of his merry 
black eyes as if one had snuffed a candle. 

He turned away and hurriedly left the 
wharf, even though he had only just 
arrived, and Phillisy was swamped with 
unhappiness. 


LL the way back to Warm Weather 
Place her eyes were full of tears, her 
lips trembling. 

“Tt’s that old pipe,” she told herself 
miserably; ‘‘he’s afraid Barr-Fisher’ll 
take it away with him—and he’s just got 
to have it.” 

That day was a miserable one to the 
little girl in the short blue dress; not 
because she was more than ordinarily 
neglected between her mother’s trip to 
the Point and Marion’s devotion to Mr. 
Barr-Fisher in the last hours of his stay, 
but because of the memory of the look on 
Captain Kidd’s face and his unceremo- 
nious departure from the wharf. She had 
an awful presentment—true feminine 
prerogative—that the fairy-bright days 
on the warped gray planks, the free com- 
panionship with her illustrous friend, the 
great tales of adventure, were all but done. 
Her small heart stopped, to plunge on 
again like mad at the anguished thought 
of the great white ship sailing out of the 
inlet and away to the Spanish Main. Her 
idol had come from the romantic haze of 
the past, glowed real and splendid in the 
present for a few enchanted days, to fade 
away once more never to return. 

At that vision Phillisy ran, sobbing, to 
the far end of the garden—the garden 
without rushes, as Barr-Fisher has so 
carefully pointed out to trip up her lie— 
and flung her ‘small self on the moss 
beneath the thick and stunted trees. 
There she wept herself to sleep and caused 
a great hullabaloo because dusk came and 
proclaimed her absence. 

It was Katy-the-cook who found her 
at last and carried her in—from the end 
of the garden, indeed, thus verifying all 
her stout statements of the past as to her 
disappearances. 

The next morning was portentous. 
Have you not fe/t the imminence of things 
about to happen—the shiver of dread— 
the flush of foreshadowed joy? 

Phillisy was positively psychic, a-tingle 
with potentialities. 

All through the breakfast out on the 
east veranda beneath the rose vines she 
watched Barr-Fisher steadily. Twice her 
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mother, who had looked for some an- 
nouncement and had heard nothing, 
therefore being a trifle out of humor, 
touched her dangling little leg under the 
table with a satin slipper-toe by way of a 
reminder of her manners. 

But the man positively fascinated her. 
Would he smoke that beautiful horn pipe 
after breakfast, as usual? 

When the meal was done Mrs. Burton 
went upstairs to write letters and Aunt 
Marion had to be absent a moment or two 
with Katy. Barr-Fisher lounged over to 
the long screened railing and felt in his 
pockets. 

Phillisy, elaborately unconscious, fol- 
lowed him. He took out the pipe, lighted 
it, twirled away the match and waited. 
He had not quite finished his smoke when 
Marion came back and he quickly laid 
the meerschaum down, a thin blue spiral 
rising from its delicately colored bowl 
with inimitable grace. 

“Stuyvesant,” said the girl, “there are 
still two hours before train time. Let’s 
go down in the garden.” 

As they turned away together the man’s 
eyes met Phillisy’s over Marion’s shoul- 
der, and they were cold as steel, question- 
ing and suspicious. Mr. Barr-Fisher did 
not like children, and this child had an- 
tagonized him from the first; besides, the 
way she had watched him this morning 
was positively uncanny. 

he had made Phillisy’s flesh creep 
before, she had returned the compliment 
today. 

And joy of joys! He had forgotten the 
coveted fetish, the beautiful pipe, serenely 
smoking on the railing! 


ITH dilated eyes the child watched 
him go farther and farther away. 

Slowly, with that same elaborate un- 
consciousness, she edged nearer, looked 
stealthily around for other grown-ups, 
and finally making the dash of a cat for a 
bird, snatched up the pipe and fled. 

Down the back ways she went, under 
the huge tangled rose vines, bending her 
small person like a sleuth, scurrying, 
hustling. She went far and bye from the 
pergola, crept through a hole in the 
ancient fence and in three minutes was 
in the Enchanted Wood. 

“Captain Kidd, dearest!” she cried 
aloud in her joy. “Oh, Captain Kidd, 
I’ve got it! I’ve got it for you! Now you 
can make the music!” 

At the inlet’s mouth the pirate ship lay 
shining in the sun, but alas! and alack!— 
there was black smoke pouring from her 
funnels! 

And at her immaculate rail her owner, 
black of brow and frowning as any pirat- 
ical hero of the high days, looked at the 
mainland with sombre black eyes. He 
had tried to stick it out because he had 
come to familiar grounds for his summer’s 
outing, and because he had come to love 
most tenderly the dainty charms of Miss 
Phillisy, and he hated like sin to be chased 
out and away—but—he could hear, even 
in his dreams, his little friend’s artless 
speech—“I saw Barr-Fisher kiss Aunt 
Marion and tell her so!” 

Night and day he had a sick dread of 
some day meeting Marion—Marion! How 
long those eighteen months had been! 
Or was it nineteen now since the fateful 
day when they had parted in bitter anger 
and she had given him back his ring? 

(Continued on page 52) 





I you have ever ridden up some 
mountain canyon when your trail led 

far above the aspen tops into the 
higher silence; if, when the cool air 
was hiled with the spice of wet sage, you 
have loped your pony over huge crumpled 
hills in an open world that seemed so full 
of God and happiness that you wanted to 
laugh and sob with the joy of living, then 
I’m sure you understand why we who 
have been here must always come back. 
Sometimes, to return) seems almost 
impossible. Railroad fare must be con- 
sidered, the item of board at a ranch, o1 
horses and a camp outht if the wide 
freedom of the mountains ts_ desired. 
Many who are at liberty during the sum- 
mer months find this expense a serious 
drawback. Perhaps it is with you as it 
was with me. I had only a small amount 
of capital to invest, and I could not well 
spare the time to homestead. But after a 
summer spent high up in the Big Horn 
mountains with a forest ranger’s family 
I loved Wyoming so much that I deter- 
mined in some way tostart a Western home. 
Karly the following spring my. sister 
and I went West, rented 
a tiny cabin on the edge 
of ‘Ten Sleep town, and 
began the hunt for some 
bit of land within) my 
means. It was not easy. 
One can always home- 
stead, and there is room 
for countless claims. all 
through the mountains. 
Rut such a claim = de- 
mands your — presence 
for seven consecutive 
months of the year for 
three years, and it de- 
mands a certain amount 
of annual improvement. 
Practically, you must 
have considerable capi- 
tal, both of time and 
money to prove up ona 
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Timber Claim 
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homestead claim. I was discussing this 
one day with the ranger. 

“Why don’t you take up a “Timber and 
Stone’ claim?” he asked. ‘Then you can 
buy it outright andj live on it only when 
you wish. There are some good places 
up on the mountainside, on what you'd 
call the ‘open range’.” 

In buying a Timber and Stone claim 
one may apply for from forty to one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, paying for it the 
government’s appraised value of the tim- 
ber—or stone-—and the land. You may 
make the land your home or you need 
not live on it one day; you may dispose 
of the timber and stone or keep the place 
wild and untouched. Once your patent 
is obtained the place is yours absolutely. 
Only you must buy the land in good faith, 
under no previous understanding with 
any corporation or person for its disposal. 
And the land must be chiefly valuable for 
timber or stone. 

One early morning in April the ranger 
stopped at my door. 

“I’m going up the mountains to hunt 
wolf tracks today,” he told me. “If 


It is a quiet, happy little valley, fenced by red rimrock and timbered buttes, first. 
opening to the south to give a view of the Big Horn basin 
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you're game for a long ride I'll show you 
some places that might suit you for a 
claim.” It did not take long to saddle my 
pony and to put up a lunch. 

Up and up we rode, until the Big Horn 
Up and up, 


basin lay spread beneath us. 
until, above the cedar slopes, we rode 
into the clouds. The ranger led the way 
in and out half-timbered draws, pausing 
now and then to note footprints of deer 
or coyote along the way. Then we rode 
through a strip of wet pines and came 
out on a vailey’s edge just as the sun 
cleared the clouds. 

“There’s a place for you if you want 
it,” said the ranger. 


T was a quiet, happy little valley. 
Fenced along one side by a ledge of 
rel rimrock, it stretched on the other side 
up overa timbered butte. Between lay the 
valley floor, rolling sage-land opening to 
the southwest to give a wide view to the 
distant Rockies. Up at the head of the 
valley several springs spurted from the 
hillside, tumbling down under cover of 
willows to form a stream that swept the 
length of the land. There 

were eighty acres of tall 

pine trees, through which 

the deer for years had 

trodden dainty paths. 

On that April morning, 

while the [ranger and | 

watered our horses at 

the springs, suddenly the 

opposite hillside seemed 

to move and full twenty 

deer stood watching us 

for the long instant be 

fore they went bounding 

over the slope. All day 

we rode the mountain 

side, seeing one possible 

place after another, but 

none measured up to the 

At dusk we came 
to the edge of the great 
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Ten Sleep canyon. A thousand feet below 
us lay a white ranch house. 

“There’s supper at that place before 
we start home if, you don’t mind the 
drop,” suggested the ranger—and down 
the cliff we went. , 

The next morning I stood at my cabin 
door looking up at the little dark triangle 
of trees on the mountainside—the timber 
claim IL wanted. Once started, could I see 
the thing through to the end? Could I 
establish a self-supporting home where 
friends could come to rest and love the 
mountains? Could I pay all that it would 
cost, not in money alone? I knew the two 
things I would fear if I took a claim four 
miles from any neighbor: I had had my 
horse chased by a range stallion as I rode 
alone; I had met mountain storms and 
crept under a bush, watching the light- 
ning stalking up the canyon, rattling close 
above me. Neither experience was much 
fun. I looked up at the mountains and 
measured the responsibility, then—‘‘All 
the rest is gladness’—and I chose my 
claim. 


FE were spending a few days at the 
Ranger Station, ten miles above the 
claim, when word came that a surveyor 
could meet me. I was linesman_ for 
seven consecutive hours, riding when I 
could, up and down rocky gulches, over 
hills waist high in sage, dodging through 
the pine timber. 

There’s a mighty uneasy feeling about 
having your claim surveyed when the pole 
nears the first corner; will the land line 
out rightly, or will the spring lie just over 
the division, in a rocky forty that you do 
not want? I was lucky; fair and true, the 
line edged along the valley ridge, giving 
me my springs, my little creek, my great 
vine butte. We piled the corners in sage- 
aes or stone, then turned wearily back 
for our long delayed lunch at the springs. 
The place was glorious, banks of wild 
roses walled the creek with pink blossoms, 
wild peppermint tinged the air, warblers 
flashed through the willows above us. 

It was dark when we rode down the 
mountain, and we were tired. Yes, like 
any tenderfoot, we lost our way, but we 
reached the cabin somehow, late that 
night. As the surveyor had come a long 
distance I paid him $32 for time and 
work, but his being a land officer saved 
me a trip to town. The filing fee, sent 
with the application, was $10. The gov- 
ernment specifies that at least $2.50 per 
acre must be paid for such a claim; in 
your application you are required to name 
separately your estimated value of the 
land as well as the timber average to the 
acre. My one hundred and sixty acres 
and timber came to $430. 

You can not buy a timber claim out- 
right; there must be a certain delay before 
you are granted your patent. Probably 
there could be no objection to living on 
the land beforehand, but it would not be 
wise to risk work or improvement until 
the patent is obtained. ‘The government 
is allowed nine months after receiving 
your application in which to send a tim- 
er expert to examine your claim. He 
may come the first month; he may never 
come. If you receive notice of this ap- 
praisement, you are allowed one month 
in which to send the prige of the claim to 
the registrar. In my case the land was 
not examined, so the day the nine months 
was up I sent my $430 purchase money 





My Wyoming Timber Claim: 


and arranged to have the land advertised 
in the local Wyoming paper for sixty days. 
When this was accomplished, on the 
day set by the land office, { made my final 
proof. If you are at all reticent concern- 
ing your history, past or present, do not 
apply for a timber claim, for before you 
are through you must testify almost more 
than you know about yourself. The ac- 
tual cost of final proof was $2.50 fee sent 
to the office, $3 to the land agent. The 
newspaper advertisement cost $21.20. 
The patent reaches you a bit later, 
when the President has had time to sign 
it. But there is one other thing to which 
you must attend if you wish the full value 
of your land—you must protect your 
water-right by filing on any edt 
spring or stream which forms your water 
supply. In Wyoming and other western 
states any water not previously so claimed 
can be filed on by another who wishes to 
use it, even though it has its source on 
your land. When | learned this I had the 
surveyor map my springs and make out 


You can build a cabin for twenty-five 


my applications to use the water for stock 
purposes and for irrigating two small 
patches of ground. ‘The two water filings, 
notary fees and maps cost me $22. In 
addition to this I must, of course, have 
the irrigation done and pay my small 
yearly tax on the land. My title to the 
one hundred and sixty acres, with timber 
and water-right, has cost me $520.70 for 
required fees, surveying and purchase. 

“ew of us lovers of the West can afford 
to start such a place just for the pleasure 
there is in it; we must look for some return 
for our time and money. If ever I have 
to dispose of the claim, it could make a 
good “dude” ranch. Or, with its sheltered 
slopes threaded by running water and its 
early feed, it would make an ideal lamb- 
ing ground or a horse ranch, with adjoin- 
ing free range. So I consider improve- 
ments an investment. 

Fencing, in such rocky land as mine, 
costs on an average $100 for a forty-acre 
square—less, of course, should you do the 
work yourself. You can build a fair one- 
room cabin for $25; you can have it done 
for perhaps $100. 
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In choosing my place I made sure that 
the springs ran the year round, for some- 
times mountain springs go dry in August. 
I expect to practice what forestry methods 
I can, and I find the timber is of a fair 
grade, which can be marketed. The Land 
Office at Washington told me that there 
was “no objection to using the land for a 
home,” fe I plan to make it, in every 
way possible, a self-supporting ranch. 
My elevation is something over 6500 feet. 
If the land were more level for plowing I 
should plant it to grain, as timothy does 
well at the Ranger Station, over 1000 feet 
higher. But there are only five or six 
irrigable acres. These I am clearing of 
sage, seeding part for a small hay pasture 
in the future, putting the remainder in 
vegetables and small fruits, with a try at 
the more hardy trees—apple and plum. 
They ought to have a fair show, as the 
creek is lined with gooseberries and choke- 
cherries. 

Last year was my first summer on the 
claim, and the vegetables in the garden 


dollars, if you do the work yourself 


lasted well into November. But in our 
country the late spring frosts are more to 
be guarded against than those of fall. I 
purposely chose a sheltered valley, yet 
one where the snow does not lie too late in 
the spring, for | wanted early pasture. 
The best use to make of this, the bulk of 
my land, scems to be to buy what horses 
I can afford. Yearlings come at from 

25 up, and much can be done for them 
with good feed and handling. Mares 
might pay better, could | winter them 
myself, but that would be impossible 
without hay at the claim. Many ranchers 
turn their horses out in the bad lands in 
winter to shift for themselves, but | have 
mine wintered in ranch pasture at from 
$1 to $1.50 a month, according to the 
winter's severity. 

These are the things I find a woman 
can do to make a timber claim profitable. 
You must expect some strenuous days, 
but you will know that every day brings 
fresh happiness, as you help the claim to 
grow, as the mountains become more 
friendly. 

Yes, it is worth while. 






























Humorous? Yes, to the onlooker; but to the young pelican marchers, this procession is a serious thing. 


Rep! pr 
jo SS . 
WHITNEY BURNETT 

‘Tis thus they learn to walk, circling 


the island in four-abreast formation for hours without resting, much to the disgust of the neighboring 


sea~gulls, who voice their derision from the side lines 


Well, Of All Things! 


Introducing an Amphibious Organism with a Six-Cylinder Motor, 


a Submersible Body, a Kitchen Cabinet and a Few—very 
Folks, Meet Ma and Pa Pelican! 


few— Brains. 


FISH diet, we are told, builds 
up the brain. I do not wish to 
argue with the scientists. | only 
stand at one side and point a 

steady finger silently at the pelican. 

The pelican has no more business try- 
ing to be a bird than has a bat—but he 
gets away with it. He also is practically 
a failure as a beast. As a vegetable he 1s 
entirely out of season. 

But as a fisherman he has Izaak Walton 
and Grover Cleveland standing up in us 
boat and yelling for more bait. He 
a winge -d edition of “The (€ Rees te at 
Angler.” 

It is my firm belief that Nature overdid 
herself when she fashioned the pelican. 
She undoubtedly was trying to produce 
a model that a competitor would not try 
to imitate—the design being such that 
another inventor would not come along 
some morning, full of ambition and enthu- 
siasm and say casual-like to the foreman: 

“Henry, let’s take one of them B. C. 
4668 model pelekaos and improve on it a 
bit—put in one of our new ball-bearing 
fish manglers, give the body a stream-line, 
equip it with non-skids and put it on the 
market as a 1950 model.” 

No, Nature didn’t leave any pelican 
unturned. I imagine that when she com- 
pleted the first one, she looked him over 

carefully, gave him a final swipe and mut- 
tered between her set teeth: 

“There, daggone you, you ain’t much 
to look at, but you certainly are a great 
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By R. B. Cradlebaugh 


piece of mechanism. You may not have a 
perfect chassis, but your engine and trans- 
mission are unique. You'll never fall 
into the jitney class. 

I imagine, too, that Mrs. Nature first 
laid in a supply of names and then in- 
vented the species to fit them. And I 
want to go on record here and now as say- 
ing that she did herself proud when she 
finished that pelican job. She just nat- 
urally built something to fit that word. 
I never saw a tighter fit. 

The pelican is the only bird equipped 
with a kitchen cabinet. He also is the 
only common carrier not taken over by 
the Government. As a swimmer and 
diver he is a feathered Annette Keller- 
man and as a flyer he has all the ‘‘aces” 
taking his star dust. 

But with all these qualifications, I still 
contend that he has not advanced as he 
should with the rest of civilization. He 
is too well satisfied with himself; he has 
not taken into consideration the fact that 
times are changing and that the efliciency 
experts have taken a strangle-hold on this 
fair land—and water—of ours, and that 
the good old days are gone. 

The one spot in America which these 
same home-economic experts have over- 
looked is Ma Pelican’s domicile—Hat 
island, the greatest inland pelicanary in 
the world. Here is the best example of 


inefhciency known to the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

The maternity home and nursery are 
located on this island of Great Salt Lake, 
fifteen miles from the mainland—which 
is not the mainland at all, but a roadway 
built across the lake for the purpose of 
adding more scenery for the tourist crop. 

This fact, however, does not in any way 
militate against the pelican. 

Hat island as a place to raise children 
is eminently satisfactory. It is the most 
puritanical location in the country, being 
densely covered with rocks, but barren of 
fresh water and scenery. Greasewood, 
the meanest-dispositioned shrub in the 
world, is the only species of vegetation 
that can get along with the isl: ind. 

This spot undoubtedly is Nature’s most 
feeble attempt at island construction. 
There is a no more dispirited and dejected 
island holding its head above water any- 
where. It mounts apologetically for al- 
most two hundred feet, and then, as if 
ashamed of such temerity, hangs that 
same head and splays out over about 
twenty acres of area that could just as 
well be filled with perfectly good salt 
water. 

And here Mrs. Pelican deposits four 
eggs a season in a nest that a butcher 
bird wouldn’t steal, and she seems as 
pleased about it as if she had a home with 
all the modern conveniences. 

Mr. Audubon may defend the pelican 
to the last feather, but he will always find 
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me arguing that Ma Pelican is a rank 
failure as a housekeeper—or else she is too 
subtle for me. 

Maybe she asked her husband to locate 
the dining room forty miles from the nur- 
sery so that the children couldn’t sneak 
out when she wasn’t looking and get into 
the fish. Or, perhaps, the peculiar system 
of dietetics of the tribe requires violent 
exercise before meals. 

An impartial observer who has been 
married would say, however—and I hope 
that | am impartial—that the plans for 
the place were drawn at the height of a 
terrific family row. 

Whatever it is, the fact remains that 
it has made a truck horse of the old man. 
He is either henpecked or as a genius he 
is a great swimmer. 


HE nearest fish are at the mouth of 

Bear river, forty miles to the west. 
I:very morning the old gentleman rolls out 
of bed, kisses the family goodby, lurches 
heavily down to the lake, flaps his great 
wings a couple of flaps and starts out 
across the water to his daily toil. 

Think of getting up in the middle of 
the night and going forty miles for a 
bucket of water in case one of the children 
was taken ill or something! 

Arriving at the feeding grounds, the old 
man loafs back and forth across the mouth 
of the river until he spies a fish. ‘Then he 
plummets downward, grasps one of the 
children’s breakfast in his  fish-hooked 
bill and tucks it away in his vest 
pocket. 

And that’s the way he passes his time. 
He’s a good worker—l’ll say that for him. 
He doesn’t loaf around the corner fish 
pond with his hands in his pockets talk- 
ing about the women and eating minnows. 
He works. 

After all, it appears that as star players, 
the members of the family scintillate. It 
is team work they lack. 

When he has filled his reticule, he starts 
back on his forty-mile jaunt, arriving 
home so hungry he could eat his day’s 
work himself. 

But he always abstains. Being a good 
provider and a loving husband and father, 
he proceeds to unload his ill-gotten gains 
on the other members of the family. He 
even brings along the water with which 
to wash the meal down. ‘Then, indeed, 
do the swallows homeward fly. 

I shall pass lightly over the fact that 
he feeds the same family each day. How 
he picks it out from three or four million 
others exactly like it is probably due to 
the workings of a gigantic brain superin- 
duced by the eating of fish at every meal 

granting the scientific gentlemen a few 
crumbs of satisfaction thereby. 

Life with Pa Pelican is just one fishing 
trip after another. He never takes a day 
off. You'd think he’d catch a whale once 
in a while and then take a vacation. But 
he doesn’t. He’s as busy as the oyster at 
a church festival. 

After the younger set has become pro- 
ficient in aviation, the family packs up, 
nails boards across the windows and goes 
to spend the winter in California and 
other warm climes. 

But they all come back, thereby clinch- 
ing the argument that there are several 
things the pelican doesn’t know. ‘They 
return each spring and start another fam- 
ily, the island being taxed to capacity 
during the months of May, June and 





Well, Of All Things: 











July. After that time the S. R. O. sign 
is placed in the box office and the island 
again becomes a playground for the wind. 

Time was when the pelican was an 
open-handed soul; his latch-string was 
always out and he willingly shared his 
home with his friends. ‘Then the island 
was an aquatic lodge for the feathered 
folk of the waters. Then it was the home 
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This 


erected by the “Mormons” 


unique monument. 


near their great temple in 
honor of the birds of Hat 
island, in Great Salt Lake, 


hae an interesting history 


of the Pelicanus Ery- 
throrhynchus, the Ardea 
Herodias, the Larus Zon- 
orhynchus and the Fral- 
latores Americana. 

These names, with 
highbrow _ tendencies 
translated into 1918 lan- 
guage, are respectively: 
the pelican, the great 
blue heron, the gull and 
the crane. 

But all this is changed. 
The pelican has grown 
selfish; he is becoming 
morbid and wants to be 
let alone. He has, with 
the aid of his wife, successfully battled 
the heron and crane until they are no 
longer with us. 

But the gull—aye, the gull. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Gull are small, but 
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No wonder the pelican is an 
“ace among fliers; see the 
spread of a youngster 


just able to walk 
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they, too, are partial to Hat island as a 
home for budding orphans. 

The result is that the pelicans retain 
one end of the island and the gulls the 
other. 

Occasionally, however, a gull patrol 
makes a raid across No Man’s Land but 
doesn’t get far. Old man Pelican, too, is 
on the job and honors remain practically 
even as we go to press. 

These two tribes continue to use the 
island as a sort of community center for 
coming-out parties. 

This is one of the spots in America that 
the pelican thinks a proper birthplace. 
All birth control literature is barred. 

Another location is a little key lying 
off the east coast of Florida, a govern- 
ment reserve called Pelican island. This 
key was homesteaded by a more or less 
intelligent pelican, for he didn’t make any 
unnecessary steps between the pantry 
and living room. All his folks have to do 
is to roll out of bed into the breakfast 
table. 

It is a western branch of the family 
that suffers complete mental aberration. 
How else can the presence of millions of 
coast-frequenting fowl on that lonely 
island be explained? 

Why, in the name of ornithology, did 
Pa Pelican come away up here in the 
middle of the Rocky mountains and take 
up a dry farm forty miles from fish? | 
can’t help you. 

Hat island is so thickly populated dur- 
ing the hatching season that it resembles 
a monster snow bank. ‘The birds are 
tame and friendly and will eat out of the 
well known hand. 

There is a law on the statute books to 
prevent their slaughter—but it is not 
needed, for there is an unwritten 
law in the inter-mountain country 
that makes the killing of a Hat 
islander a sacrilege. For they, like 
the geese of Rome, 
saved a people. 


1 1848, when Salt 
Lake City was 
less than a year old, 
there were five 
thousand acres of 
o land under cultiva- 
/ tion in the valley, 
nine hundred acres 
being sown to win- 
ter wheat. On this 
crop four thousand 
three hundred lives 
depended. 
When Brigham 
Young and his pioneers ar- 
rived on the shores of Great 
Salt Lake in July, 1847—-es- 
tablishing the earliest settle- 
ment in the Rockies—they 
immediately made an effort 
to plant a crop. 

Owing to the lateness of 
the season the seed they 
planted—corn, potatoes, 
wheat, oats, peas and beans 

did not mature. Only a 
few little potatoes were har- 
vested <8 these were saved 
for the next season’s seed. 

In the meantime, those who had followed 


on the heels of the pioneers had reached 
Salt Lake City, which then was but a mud- 
walled fort, swelling the population to 
eighteen hundred. 


(Continued on page 66) 




































































































































































Bs HOW!” Simplex Cox blew a hole in 
the cloud of dust that enveloped 
him. “I wish it would rain—I'd 
sorter like to see where Lam going.” 

He was covered with dust from head 
to foot—a pair of brown eyes, half sad 
half humorous, were the only spots of 
color about the young man. All the rest 
was gray dust. 

All day Simplex had been following on 
foot a trail made for wheels—one of those 
from ocean to ocean highways built by 
yainting signs on telephone poles. He 
ae been up to Globe, Arizona, to see if 
there was a career around there for him 
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“Good 
evening, said 
Simplex; 
“could I borrow 


some soap?” 


in copper. But 
he had found 
te, that the largest 

output, just 

then, of the dis- 
trict Was not copper 
but trouble. ow 
he was headed west 

somewhere between the Super- 
stition mountains and the 
Sale River valley. All the after- 
noon the trail had led across the 
flat desert. 

“Um, um! How I love dust!” He was 
chokingly thirsty, and made a grimace at 
a barrel cactus. “Hello, old water barrel, 
where is the well that you got yours from? 
I take off my hat to you, old centurion. 
You are on to your job all right. You 
know how to buck the desert. You suck 
up all the water you can find, put a 
barbed wire fence around it and stand 
pat, while the desert sizzles and the devils 
dance with thirst. No misfit about you.” 

The dust cleared a moment and Sim- 
plex looked ahead, stopped in the road 
and gave a long wade whistle. 

It was magic—real magic. Yonder 
ended the desert suddenly at a_ line 
marked by a low bank—an irrigation 
ditch. On this side was dead sand, scat- 
tering sage and cactus; on the other, fields 
of alfalfa, grains and cotton; orchards of 
oranges and peaches—and along the road 
the cool shade of cottonwood trees. 

As he approached that magic wrought 
by a little trench of water, he saw smoke 
arising--and under the cottonwood trees 
beside the road, an automobile, a trailer 
and a tent. A girl in a white all-over 
apron was bending over the fire cooking 
something. As a whiff of smoke caught 
her in the face and she straightened up, 
putting the back of her left hand to her 
eyes, her slenderness or gesture or some- 
thing made Simplex exclaim: 

“Whatever she is cooking will taste 
good I'll stay to su yper!” 

As Simplex aaa from the road to- 
ward the camp the girl looked up, and for 
a moment there was a slight uneasiness 
in her eyes. She mistook him for a tramp. 
One not being able to see any of him but 








the parts of the road which 
he carried, could do nothing else. 

“Good evening.” Simplex’s smile broke 
through the dust on his eng and he lifted 
his cap. ‘Could I borrow some soap?” 

The girl had freckled rather than 
tanned by the outdoor travel, and the 
corners of her mouth were tucked back 
and lifted slightly, her eyelashes were 
long, and her eyes had a forward-looking 
eager wistfulness as though always ex- 
pecting something fine and friendly. 

“Yes,” she smiled, “you may borrow 
soap. But you did not need to ask for it 
to prove you were not a tramp. I knew 
when you took off your hat. One can 
always tell a tramp by his hair.” 

“Is that so?” said Simplex running his 
hand through his thick wavy brown 
thatch. “I thought,” and he turned limp- 
ing exaggeratedly toward the irrigation 
ditch with the soap, “you told him by his 
feet. If he has sore feet he’s not a tramp.” 

A weary looking man stood beside the 
girl as Simplex returned from washing. 
“This is my father,” she said to the 
young man. 

“My name is Simplex Cox.” He went 
forward and held out his hand. He saw, 
at a glance at the invalid, why they had 
come to the land of little rain. 

“Mine is Ross,” said the father taking 
the hand with a degree of reserve that 
did not quite amount to suspicion. 


IMPLEX did stay for supper and after- 
wards helped wash the plates and pans 
in the irrigation canal. 

The invalid had already gone to bed 
in the tent. Simplex and the girl sat on 
the grassy bank and watched the moon 
come up. 

“T must be going directly,” he said. 
“A bite to eat and a friendly word cer- 
tainly shortens the road.” 

“Te certainly does,” she nodded, “and 
people all along have been very kind to 
us. I have been a little scared only twice. 
Once was last night, when we camped up 
this side of the dam. ‘Two men came by 
and stopped and hung around quite a 
while. They” she shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “I wonder if you saw them pass 
a big yellow car?” 

“No, I didn’t see them,” replied Sim- 
plex. “But it was so dusty a flaming 
chariot might have passed and I would 
not have seen it.” 

“T hope,” and he caught a shade of un- 
easiness in her tone, “they have gone by.” 

“Do you know anything about this 
country?” she asked. 

“Not a thing—I didn’t even know that 
orange trees grew here,” he answered. 
“I’m looking for a job—or rather a career. 
I’m one of those adaptable fellows who 
can do anything—but doesn’t get a 
chance to do it long at a time. Jobs are 
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of Little Rain 


snatched away from me so fast it 
mi ukes my head swim. 

“I don't believe itis your fault,” 
she decided, looking at him in the 
moonlight. 

“T don’t either,” admitted Sim- 
plex. “But it is getting sort of 
queer there should) be such a 
deadly epidemic among the jobs I 
happen to strike. Maybe I'll get 


Here is a breezy Western story, 
a tale with all the wholesome 
qualities for which the author of | 
the “Hillbilly” stories is famous 


By William H. Hamby 


Iustrated by Louis Rogers 


Six hours of diligent explora- 
tion in Phoenix had not discovered 
to Simplex any ready made careers 
lying around in ari abbing distance. 

‘| guess then,” he concluded, 
“LT better get a job—and I think 

would like to pick oranges.” 
He went in. 

“Want to see Mr. Burr?” the 
pert brunette at the typewriter 
asked without losing a liek at the 





to be an orange picker.” 
“Father's health broke 
last winter,” said the girl, ‘ 
seeking a location. ‘The doctor told us 
this was the best climate—and I thought 
if we could buy some fruit land and raise 
an orchard it would be easy work for him 
and he could get well in this gre air.” 
“Have you friends out here?” 
“Yes—that is, we know one man 
used to live in our town back home. 
has been writing to urge us to come.” 
“Well, goodnight.”” Simplex arose and 


down 
‘and we are 


Ww he ) 


He 


went down the road between the rows of 


cottonwood trees whistling “My Irish 
Rose.” He walked as though he had 
never known tired feet. 

But he did not go on to town; instead, 
within two hundred yards, he found a 
dry soft spot beside a hedge and stretched 
out. 

“Now,” he said, 
mobile and its two 
I'll be right on hand.” 


IMPLEX was awakened from his first 
sleep by the “chuck, chuck” of an auto- 
mobile. He raised up on his elbows. 

The machine had stopped in the road 
not a hundred feet from him and two 
men were getting out. He could see them 
quite distinctly in the moonlight—-and it 
was a big yellow car. 

“You don’t suppose,” said the big one, 
“these are the suckers Cromley has been 
baiting for?” 

“Naw!” The other pushed up_ his 
broad-brimmed hat, brought a bottle out 
of his coat pocket, took a drink first, and 
offered it to his partner afterwards. “And 
I don’t believe,” he swore, “that pale son- 
of-a-gun is her father. Anyway he won't 
fight—he can’t. Come on.” 

And with a swagger that was not quite 
a stagger he started back down the road. 
The big fellow hesitated an instant and 
then went with him. 

Simplex sat up and watched the 
drunken brutes until they were a hundred 
yards down the road. He still carried the 
gun the ranchman had given him in New 
Mexico, and he could use it. 

“But,” he observed to himself, “to kill 
two drunken men froma yellow automobile 
wouldn't be exactly the right sort of rec- 
ommendation for a job at Phoenix. Let 
me think.” 

A minute later on all-fours 
his face 
and slipped into the driver's seat. 


“"f that yellow auto- 
devils bother her 


a grin on 


he crept towards the machine 


He gave the horn a loud “honk, honk,” 
and looked back. 

The two stopped in the road and turned 
bewildered. 

Again Simplex honked the horn loud 
and long. ‘They started back for the car, 
walking in a wavering, uncertain way as 
though they expecte “dl ghosts to jump out 
of the machine. 

When they were within fifty yards, the 
engine began to purr and the machine 
to creep down the road. 

“Te’s a thief,” the tall man yelled, 
started to run. 

“Stop, damn you, stop!” 
big man at the moving car. 

Slowly, easily, he let out the machine, 
keeping just a little ahead until he had 
tolled them a cruel distance. Seeing 
they were not gaining they stopped in 
the road and shook their fists at him, 
cursing at the top of their voices. 

Simplex laughed, sped up a quarter of 
a mile, slipped out and took shelter in an 
orange grove. 

A little later the two plodded up the 
dusty road toward the standing car. 
‘They were used to tricks by now, and 
deployed. One slipped along the fence, 
to head it off, while the other stayed be- 
hind. 

They closed 


and 


bellowed the 


in from both sides and 
made a rush with drawn guns. ‘They 
searched the car from bottom to top, 
looked inside and outside and all around, 

“Geu know,” said the tall and drunken 
one, “I’sh believe that was the devil.” 

“Didn't drive like the devil,” growled 
the big fellow, taking a pull at the bottle. 

“How'd you know?” said the tall one, 
reaching with a lurch for the whisky. 
“You and the devil ain’t such all-fired 
friends-—you can tell the number on his 
tail in the dark.” 

Simplex chuckled as they got into the 
car and turned her loose down the road 
at fifty miles an hour. 

Then he. stretched 
night's sleep. 


out to finish his 


BOUT four the next afternoon Sim- 
plex Cox stopped in front of a large 
plate glass window bearing the sign: 


R. U. BURR 
ORANGE GROVES, ALFALFA FIELDS, 
GARDENING LAND, RANCHES 
AND MINES 


typewriter or a chew on her gum. 

Simplex ran his fingers through his 
thick hair and looked meditatively at the 
pert young lady. 

“T rather think I don’t want to see him, 
but I guess I'll have to. ‘The less a man 
has, the more he has to look. Did you 
ever pick oranges?” 

Just then the door of the inner office 
opened and a tall, rough fellow with high 

i bones and a long jaw, a real Ken- 
tucky mountaineer, came out. 

“Pl think it over, seh,” he said to the 
small plump man with round eyes who 
was lingeringly shaking his hand goodby 
as though loath to part from him. ‘Good 
day, seh.” And the Kentuckian went 
out of the office rather precipitately. 

“My name is Burr,” the plump round- 
eyed man approached Simplex, holding 
out his hand. “You wish to see me? 
Come into the private office.” 

“Lam hunting a job,” announced Sim- 
plex. ‘Do you need any orange pickers?” 

Burr rubbed his pink hands together 
briskly as though washing them. “Any 
experience 

le had hustled so much he was a little 
nervous and his round eyes were greed- 
ier than shrewd. 

“No,” answered Simplex, “I have 
picked almost everything else, but have 
never picked oranges.” 

“You speak like an educated man,” said 
Burr as though m: iking a happy discovery. 

“T feel like one,” said Simplex, ‘and 
my poc kets look like one’s. $3 

The plump little man asked a number 
of brief questions and warmed at. the 
answers 

Yes, Simplex could manage a_type- 
writer, could drive an automobile~“‘T can 
ride a train, a mule, or car, walk, hop, 
skip, jump in fact there are no modes of 
locomotion unknown. to me,” he added 
with a rueful grin. “Moving has been 
my specialty. “i 

“You appear to 
convincing.’ 

“T have been 
admitted Simplex. 

“You do not want 
picker. Real estate is the 
you, my boy.’ 

Simplex shrugged his left shoulder 
fatalistically. suppose everybody 
comes to it sooner or later. I might as 
well tackle it and have it over with. 
What is the proposition?” 


me,” said Burr, ‘as 


on several occasions, 


to be orange 
business for 
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“Tl take youin as one of my sales- 
men,” said Burr, “fon commission.”’ 

“I’ve been taken in on commission 
before,” remarked Simplex. ‘I need 
something to pay board.” 

Burr figured a minute. “I tell you 
what I'll do. My stenographer ts 
going to quit Friday anyway. You 
do my typewriting and bookkeeping 
evenings and III give you ten dol- 
lars a week for that. During the 
day you can show land. I'll give you 
two per cent on all sales you make.” 

“T’m hired,” said Simplex. 


A!’ said Simplex with vast satis- 
faction as he balanced Burr's 
books Saturday night. “Life is one big 
real estate deal. I wonder why I did not 

pct into it sooner.” , 

He leaned back in the swivel chair to 
enjoy himself. He had personally made 
three sales during his first week, agere- 
gating ten thousand dollars. ‘“Two hun- 
dred dollars commission in one week isn’t 
a fifth bad —beats walking for three cents 
a mile, for instance.” 

Simplex had liked the real estate busi- 
ness atonce. And Burr rubbed his hands 
with great joy at the way the young man 
handled buyers. Burr had gone out with 
him two days to familiarize him with 
their holdings. Burr, it developed, was 
not selling land on commission. He dealt 
only in his own lands. Before the irriga- 
tion project was completed he had ac- 
quired a great deal of desert. Part of this 
was now under irrigation and growing 
alfalfa and oranges. Another tract was 
irrigated by wells with a pumping ma- 
chinery already installed, while a third 
division was still desert. 

“My, it was lucky for both of us you 
came just when you did,” gloated the 
round-eyed Burr Monday morning. 
“Buyers are coming fast. I hope to sell 
all my forty thousand acres in one month 

and, my boy, that means a little for- 
tune to you if you pull off the sales | 
think you will, 

“I’m going to let you try your hand on 
that cantankerous Kentuckian. I thought 
I had him signed up last week, but he is 
plumb slippery. ‘Take him out and show 
him section twenty-four. ‘The one, you 
know, that has the line of ten good wells 
along the western edge. 

“Offer him the section wells and all for 
eighteen thousand dollars. The wells 
and reservoir alone cost over ten thou- 
sand. The line runs about a hundred 
feet beyond the wells.” 

At four o'clock that afternoon Simplex 
entered the private office fairly waltzing 
with glee. In his hand was a deed made 
out ready for Burr to sign—and with it a 
certihed check. 

“You never can tell what a man has 
by the poverty wrinkles in his face—for 
you never know what has happened to 
him recently. ‘They found coal on that 
Kentuckian’s mountain patch, and he has 
twenty thousand dollars in good money. 
Here is eighteen thousand of it.” 

Burr gloated as he signed the deed. 

As Simplex left the ofice that evening 
a messenger boy met him with a note. 

Come out the west road a mile beyond 

Four Forks to our camp. Must see you 

this evening. ALIce Ross. 


The girl was down the road from the 
camp waiting for him. 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


“How is the orange picker?” she 
smiled as they shook hands. 

“Kine.” Simplex’s tone and face em- 
phasized the word. “Only I’m picking 
orange growers instead of oranges.” 

“That is what I heard,” she nodded, 
and her eyes rested admiringly on the 
young man. “Mr. Cromley has been 
showing me around today. He has no 
land to sell, so his judgment ought to be 
impartial. Tle says that eighty-acre 
orange orchard over north of Channing 
is the best property of the kind in the 
valley. It is a lovely place the trees 
loaded with the finest oranges, and there 
is the most delightful little bungalow. 

“Mr. Cromley did not have any idea 
what it could be bought for—said he 
thought it belonged to a man named 
Burr; and accidentally I discovered you 
had gone to work for him. Do you know 
how much he asks for it?” 

“No, I don’t!” answered Simplex, “and 
I have not been over the place. Suppose 
you jump into the machine and let us run 
out there. 

“By the way,” asked Simplex as he 
turned the machine into the north road, 
“who is Cromley?” 

“He is a man who used to live near 
where we did back east. He owns lots of 
land and says none of it is for sale.” 

“Yes,” nodded Simplex. “Every piece 
of land I go to sell has a piece adjoining 
it that belongs to Cromley.” 

It was dusk as they returned. 

“That is the nicest place I have seen in 
the valley,” declared Simplex. 

“Isn't it lovely!” The girl was already 
dreaming dreams about it. “Trt would 
just be heaven to live in a place like that. 
Father would get well working outdoors 
with the fruit. 

“But of course,” she sighed despair- 
ingly, “it will be out of our reach. We 
have only six thousand dollars, and I 
would not want to go in debt.” 

“['ll find out about the orchard right 
away and let you know,” he promised as 
they came up to the camp. 

“Of course it 1s impossible,” he said to 
himself, “‘but I do wish that girl could get 


“I reckon 

I'll let you 
say your 
prayers 

‘afore I kill 

you,” drawled the 


mountaineer coldly 


the orange orchard. She's 
about the nicest person I’ve 
seen on the western hemisphere.” 

Simplex was at the office early next 
morning. He had some typewriting to 
do and wanted it out of the way by the 
time the first land seeker dropped in. 

Burr came at half-past eight. He read 
the paper about two minutes, dropped it 
and sat rubbing the palms of his hands 
together. He alternately locked his feet 
under his chair and stretched them out 
in front of him time after time. He got 
up directly and walked the room. 

“Cox,” he said with a nervous jerk, 
“I’m going to have to sell that orange 
orchard over beyond Channing.” 

Simplex tried to conceal his excitement. 

“What will you take for it?” he asked 
without looking up from the typewriter. 

“T know I can’t get anything like what 
it is worth now. If I can sell it this week 
for all cash, I'll take six thousand dollars.” 

Simplex did jump at this and pushed 
himself back from the typewriter. 

“T believe I can sell it for that. Give 
me the description.” 

“It is the west 4 of the N. W. % of 
Sec. 27; and is all fenced so there is no 
trouble following the lines.” 

Fifteen minutes later Simplex was 
leaving a trail of dust in the rear of the 
company's automobile. 

A hundred yards from the camp he saw 
the girl out under the cottonwood trees, 
and waved to her. She was at the edge of 
the road when he pulled up, her face more 
eagerly, anxiously alight than any buyer s 
Simplex had ever seen before. 
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Simplex Cox Sells the Land of Little Rain: 


almost shouted Cox as he 
stopped the machine. “I .can sell it to 
you for six thousand dollars. Jump in 
and let us get your father and go back 
and look at it in daylight.” 

‘Two or three things that had not before 
occurred to Simplex cropped up into his 
mind as he went back to town. 

“T know this is a nice, honest world,” 
he said to himself, ‘and my friend Burr 
is as far above suspicion as all Caesar’s 
sister-in-laws, but it’s a little queer that 
Cromley would talk to the girl—and then 
Burr set the price of the orchard at exactly 
what money they have. Of course, as the 
snake said to the frog as he swallowed, 
‘it Is all right, but makes you feel a little 
queer.’ Cromley, Cromley,” he repeated 
the name—‘‘Say that is the fellow those 
drunks mentioned that night | ran off 
with their machine curious, very 
curious.” 

Simplex kept on thinking about it all 
day—remembered how often he had 
found the land adjoining Burr’s belonged 
to Cromley. 

“Tt would be all right if they were ac- 
knowledged partners but to be secret 
partners implies that there is somebody 
to be slipped up on.” 

Simplex went over to the recorder’s 
office and looked over some of Burr's 
land. He found that every tract of it had 
been deeded to him all right—by Cromley. 

“There may not be a nigger in the wood- 
pile—but I hear the bark rattling.” He 


“J got it,” 


frowned as he went away studying. 


Thursday morning Miss Ross came 
into the office, and as Simplex jumped up 
and went forward with outstretched hand 
her face flushed with beaming pleasure. 

“It is all right,” she said. ‘Papa is sat- 
isied—and we are to have the place.” 
Good!” exclaimed Simplex. “I’m 
mighty glad for you. I'll fix up the papers 
for you tomorrow. “a 
“Can’t we do it today?” 
anxiously. 

The girl looked so disappointed he com- 
promised. 

“T’ll try to get done by noon and make 
out your papers after dinner.” 


asked 


she 


URR came in a short time afterwards 
and was more fidgety and nervous 
than ever. 

“Cox,” he said, “if you take out a buyer 
from Illinois today—I am looking for one 

do your best to sell him on the spot. 
I'll double your commission if you get 
the money before tomorrow night.” 

“All right,” said Simplex, “I'll push him 
hard. By the way, I’ve sold your orange 
grove.” 

“Good!” 
tone. “Tine! 

“This afte rnoon,” 
people are in a great hurry. 
the court house at two o'clock. ‘They 
want to close up the deal over there. Now 
give me the numbers of that eighty acres 
again, and [ll make out the deed.” 

And Simplex jotted it down: “W '% 
N. W. } 27.” 


Hamby 


Relief fairly crackled in Burr’s 
When will the deal close?” 
answered Cox. “My 
You be at 


4 Sec. 


By Catha Wells 


RITING stories? Oh, that 

is the easiest thing in the 

world. All you have to do 

is to have a story in you, 
such a one as you think you'll just die if 
it doesn’t come out, then let it come—and 
there you are.” 

Quite simple this, the secret of William 
Hl. Hamby’s success. Still, it sounds dis- 
turbingly similar to the oft-repeated 
formula for catching birds by salting 
their tails. But the author spoke in un- 
questionable faith, for he himself is so 
full of good yarns that he 1s forced to give 
them expression at the rate of a thou- 
sand and some odd words a day. 

Some two years ago, with his wife and 
small son, Hamby locked their door back 
in Missouri and started on a sight-seeing 
trip. They are still on it, only they are 
now living permanently in San Diego 
sight-seeing, but letting the rest of the 
world do the tripping. “For,” as he ex- 
plains, “everyone and everything even- 
tually land in California.” So he sits all 
morning in his office, which looks out 
across the Pacific Ocean, writing those 
stories that just must come out. Inf the 
afternoon he plays golf or wanders about 
unearthing fresh stories. He is a big, in- 
teresting-looking fellow with whom every- 
body likes to talk. 

Hamby was born some forty years ago 
in Missouri, which grows such present- 
day geniuses as Augustus Thomas, Rupert 
Hughes and Winston Churchill. Drury 
College and Missouri University claim the 


credit of educating him, but 
any one familiar with his 
work in its variety knows 
that his is not the learning 
taught in schools. He has 
been in the writing “game” 
since he was fifteen, but only 
within the last ten years 
have the magazines realized 
that he was in it for their 
good as well as for his own. 

‘The first stories to win 
him general — recognition 
were of the “Ozark hill- 
billies,” which appeared in 
numerous magazines. Since 
then his field has widened. 
He has written articles 
which have put romance 
and pep into disintegrating 
commercial clubs and de- 
cadent rural towns. He is 
a shrewd business man as 
well as a writer and is 
much in demand asa speaker 
before clubs and commercial 
bodies. He has traveled 
through the Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries and has writ- 
ten understandingly of their 
political and business con- 
ditions. But itis asa fiction 
writer that heis best known; 
he has written and is daily 
writing, stories that invaria- 
bly have a wholesome effect 
upon the reader. 


William H. Hamby 


, of 


The creator of Simplex Cox poses with a baby seal. 
says that writing storics is the easiest thing in 
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The Ross’s were at the court house with 
six thousand dollars in currency at half- 
past one. Simplex came soon after, and 
was walking the waiting room restlessly 
when Burr showed up. 

“It is time you were getting here,” 
Cox said to Burr in an undertone. “They 
are getting nervous. Sign and let’s get 
the money quick.’ 

Burr signed hastily, the not: iry attested 
his signature and the money was passed 
over. Burr took the package of bills and 
went out without tarrying for pleas- 
antries. 

Simplex spent the afternoon with the 
girl, looking through the stores, pricing sup- 
plies and making plans for her new home. 

“You have been so kind,” she held his 
hand a minute at parting. “I hope you 
will be the first visitor after we move in.” 

id hope SO, too,’ "he said. “If I’m not, 
I'll be there in time to help pick the 
oranges. 

Late in the afternoon Simplex took the 
deed, which he had managed to have re- 
corded within an hour of the transaction, 
out to the Ross’s camp. 

Simplex stayed an hour after the invalid 
had gone to his tent. ‘The girl, sitting on 
the grassy bank in the moonlight, looked 
bewitching in her rippling happiness. 

“I’m so grateful to you,” she said, 
touching his arm. “It is what we have 
always wanted. ‘Think of living among 
the oranges in the land of sunshine—where 
there will be no winter! I have always 
hated the cold. (Conlinued on page 60) 


He 


the world. Just get the ideas and 
string the words together 





The “wings” are two canopied 
domes supported by Corin- 
thian columns, with a vine- 


covered balcony between 


The dwellers in this modern 
Greck temple have for years 
practiced a scientific system 


of simple-life-living 


The Temple of Wings 


A Successful Simple-Diet Experiment in an Ofen-Air Home 


NDIVIDUAL members of families 
have, from time to time, attempted 
the simple life in one or more of its 
phases, with more or less regard to 

scientihc laws of diet, clothing and hous- 

ing, and have pursued the practice with 
more or less persistency. But it has re- 
mained for an entire family to practice 
for a period of four years, continuously, 
to thei complete satisfaction, a scientific 
system of simple-life-living in a// of its 
phases, with gains in health, happiness 
and usefulness. ‘This experience, the 

Boynton family of Berkeley, California, 

claim for themselves, and claim it  ex- 

clusively, so far as they know. 
I wanted some of the details, so | asked 
the man of the family, Charles C. Boyn- 
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By Laura Bethell 


ton, who is an attorney, if by following 
their food schedule they had gained any ad- 
vantage in these days of climbing prices. 

“Ves,” he told me, “we have solved the 
problem of living for these times of high 
cost. But, better still, we have solved it 
for all times. Our menu consists of Cali- 
fornia fruits and nuts: raisins, dried figs, 
prunes, almonds, English walnuts, pea- 
nuts, and fresh fruits in season. Besides 
these, it includes cheese, honey, milk and 
geletta, an Italian hard-tack. We cook 
but one article of food: we roast peanuts, 
a fifteen minutes’ task daily. Our fuel 
bill does not exceed $1.50 a month, and 


of course we do not employ a cook. Our 
food sustaining a family of ten costs less 
than $70.00 a month. 

“And this ‘simple diet’ life is no dream 
of a faddist,” he continued. ‘We have 
actually lived it out for four years. ‘The 
food nourishes, and we do not tire of it. 
Other food tastes to us just the same as it 
always did, and wherever we are, as 
healthy mortals, we eat and relish any- 
thing and everything that is set before us. 
But no other meals satisfy like our own, 
for ours offer everything the system 
needs.” 

I sought Mrs. Boynton for her opinions. 
I found her at their Berkeley home a 
stone palace without walls, built on a 
height facing the bay and the Golden Gate. 











The Temple of Wings: 


“My profession,” Mrs. Boynton ex- 
plained, “is motherhood. ‘The inspira- 
tion came to me to build an outdoor home 
where the family could live free from 
domestic drudgery and convention in 
dress. We have named our open-air home 
of two circular porches “The Temple of 
Wings,’ and we ns dedicated it to the 
democracy and freedom of women.” 

She stood in one of the great “wings,” 
where she had been instructing a circle 
of girls in correct body movements, while 
they held pictures of Greek friezes. Sun- 
light streamed through the Corinthian 
columns and fell upon the group seated on 
the flagstoned floor. Beyond, in the com- 
panion wing-porch, boys were at play. Just 
outside a tot of three years was paddling 
in a pool built in the center of a sand pile. 

“The open-air home is a product of our 
study,” said Mrs. Boynton; “here ade- 
quate provision had been made for an 
entire family to live the simple life in dress, 
in diet and in occupation.” 

The structure of the “wings” backs 
against a hill; a grove of eucalyptus trees 
in front breaks the force of the daily trade 
winds. ‘The “wings” are canopied, the 
blue of frescoed domes meeting the blue 
of heaven through center skylights. ‘The 
flagstoned floor is heated to comfortable 
temperature by means of hollow earthern 
tubes. Awnings hang, undrawn, between 
thirty-four columns, promising protection 
from the rains of winter. A central con- 
crete fireplace having four openings, with 
downward suction draft and chimney, 
promises cheer for winter, from four open 
faces. At the base of the towering fluted 
columns, and outlining the circle they 
form, fixed cabinets serve as bookcases, 








secretaries, tables and divans by day, and 
as beds by night. At the rear a stone 
pantry tunnels the hill. Between the two 
wings, and under a third canopy, stretches 
a long balcony of curtained dressing-cabi- 
nets, from which hang vines and flower- 
ing plants. Under the balcony other cabi- 
nets serve as lavatories and bathrooms, 
with chests of drawers and the other con- 
veniences of a modern home. 

The dress worn by Mrs. Boynton and 
her children is a one-piece garment, but- 
toned at the shoulders and falling away 
in free lines, leaving the arms and shoul- 
ders bare. Referring to her reforms in 
dress, Mrs. Boynton said: “IT wish that 
women would adopt the classic dress and 
free themselves and the coming generation 
from many useless problems.” 


ROM my observations, the first and 

the last impression received is that 
abounding life is manifest in each mem- 
ber of the Boynton family. The five 
ruddy-cheeked boys, bronze-limbed and 
sturdy, attest it as they roam the hills in 
search for the family cow, or dangle by 
their toes from high swings or trees, or 
bunch their heads together over bee- 
culture books, bought with “paper-route” 
money of their own earning. Rich life is 
apparent, too, in the grace, vigor, and 
wholesome charm of two daughters just 
entering womanhood, fellow-workers with 
their mother in writing and staging classic 
plays for the entertainment of hundreds 
who gather in the Greek Theater of their 
home hills. 

Many observations of details incident 
to the simple life thus lived may be men- 
tioned, ‘There are no morning orders to 
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give the butcher, the grocer, the vegetable 
vender and the baker; no milk carts and 
no delivery wagons rattle up the hill; no 
greasy utensils or dishes are to be washed; 
no milk vessels to be cared for (milk is 
used fresh from the milking); no stove to 
brighten (the cabineted electric roasts the 
peanuts); no floors to polish; no furniture 
to move for cleaning day; no windows to 
wash; no drapes or curtains to send to the 
laundry or to renew; no laces, ruffles or 
tucks to iron; no servant problems to 
meet; and only a few seams to sew when 
a new garment is required, to say nothing 
of the freedom from the tyranny of dress- 
maker engagements and ‘‘fttings.” 

There is time toenjoy the rows of books, 
among them a shelf of the classics in the 
original. There is time for the mother in 
the home to carry on her violin study. 
There is time for her to attend some of the 
lectures down in the university halls, and to 
do her part in club work. ‘There is reserve 
strength and zest for the interests of the 
daughters, the sons and the husband, as 
the family gather at the close of the day, 
as there has been strength and zest for 
the demands of the three-year-old, taking 
her kindergarten training at home with 
her mother. 

“TI did not realize how far we had left 
behind us the life others live,” Boynton 
remarked, “‘until a week ago, when I ac- 
companied Mrs. Boynton to a meeting of 
one of her clubs. ‘The women, experienced 
mothers, were considering ways and 
means to meet the high cost of living. In 
the two hours of discussion I did not hear 
mentioned a single article of food which, 
speaking selfishly, mattered a rap to me 
whether it went up or down.” 


Pe ee 


The West has a number of theatres of Greek design, but for beauty of setting none can compare with the outdoor playhouse of the Universal 


Brotherhood at Point Loma, San Diego. 


Here the sunlit stage is set with an exquisite Greek temple, beyond 


which the foaming breakers of the Pacific form a wonderful back-drop 





umber Janes 
By Charles Philip Norton 


MEN are working now in the great 


lumber mills of Puget Sound. 


Dour 


old mill-workers of the male per- 


suasion, hostile to the new 


sister- 


hood, call it the development of ‘then power.”’ 
In one of the world’s greatest mills, in Seattle, 
I found nearly one hundred women and girls 


blithely at work in’ every 
department of the industry. 

By their male co-workers they 

are catalogued as_ follows: 
lumberettes, who are the ‘kid 

girls,” 16 to 20 years; lum- 

berines, young mi: arried women, 20 to 30 
years; lumberjanes, the elderly ones, 30 to 
65 years; ace grass widows of any 
age, usually between 30 and 50 years. 

‘They are a jolly bunch, peevish some- 
times, but usually in good humor, which 
makes for efficiency. The opposite is true 
of the men. ‘They are obsessed by the 
feeling that they are culls, capable only 
of competing with “‘skirts.”’ 

The amazons don’t wear skirts, how- 
ever, while at work. They don overalls 
and some of them wear them on the street. 
Some have their hair cut short; others 
wear it tied down, or knotted in braids. 
They wear belts and shoulder-braces and 
know the value of leather wristlets. 

The ages range from 16 to 65 years. 
The champion worker of the whole estab- 
lishment is a stalwart old lady whom the 
others call ‘“Grandma,” mother of a family 
of grown-up children, a widow. She has 
the hardest job in the mill—taking the 
lumber away from the swift planer and 
laying it upon the conveyor-cable. ‘To 
do this one must be spry, quick and deft. 
No lost motion. No pausing to “chew 
the rag.” No looking away and around. 
It is a job for a young man of 25, with all 
his wits under control, but this jolly 
grandmother is handling it better than 
any man ever handled it before, so a fore- 
man solemnly assured me. 

“You hear that dame laugh,” said he; 
“you may think she’s all fun, but the 
bosses laugh, too, when they see the work 
she has done.” 

“Isn't she a human wonder?” the fore- 
man queried, as we stood and watched 
the swift, sure movements of “Grandma.” 
“More than a score of men, of all kinds, 
had been tried out on this job,” he said, 

“and they c uit one by one. They couldn’t 
stand it. ‘Too regular, too exacting, but 
see how ‘Grandma’ handles it. And_ be- 
lieve me, she’s a perfect lady. It’s the 
only job she wants. When she applied 
she said she wanted it. I suppose she 
wanted a job with the least competition. 
Well, she got it, and she holds it better 
than any man. Shows what women can 
do when they set their mind to it. She 
never complains. The first day she was 
all in, but from the second day on she 
took to it like a duck to water and she 
runs a race every day with that planer.” 

A 210-pound lumberine, standing arms 
akimbo, clad in overalls, feet wide apart 

-the men call her the “Queen Moose” — 
exclaimed: “I'll be jiggered if it looks 
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Thie girl gets 
$4 a day, 


and earns it 


War’s Demand 
They Monkey 

with the 
Buzz-Saw— 

and Make Good 


right for that dear old lady to be takin’ away 
fromthat planer! She’s tooold for that kind 
of work.” However, the “dear old lady” 
never solicits sympathy nor accepts it. 
She is an American and dead game. 


HESE women mill-workers receive $4 

a day for eight hours, practically the 
same as the men’s scale. In all mill work, 
except only heavy lifting, the women 
easily are the equals of the men and in 
some tasks they excel the lords of crea- 
tion. Ihe sex spirit isn’t strong among 
the women; they don’t “club up” against 
the men, except when some fellow tries 
to be “funny” beyond a certain point. To 
safeguard themselves from = male en- 
croachment, the women have adopted a 
sort of psychological publicity. If a man 
succeeds in “cutting one out” for a pic- 
nic or a frolic, she promptly tells the other 
women and forthwith the “date” is known 
to everyone in the department. ‘They 
make a big joke of it. If a man doesn’t 
succeed in making the date, his effort also 
is made known. This practice makes the 
men chary, for men don’t like the ridicule 
of women. 

“See that young lobster over there?” 
said one lumberjane to another, loudly, 
pointing at a blushing timekeeper who 
wasn’t supposed to be in earshot, but 
was. “What do you think? He tried to 
make a date with me!” 

“Why, that’s all right,” another lum- 
berjane replied, “he isn’t a married man.” 

“Married yer grandmother!” retorted 
the aggrieved one. “My oldest boy is 
past draft age and my youngest is a sol- 
dier at Camp Lewis. I’m no cradle- 
robber. Huh!” 


The blushing timekeeper gritted his 
teeth and went away from there. 

Being entirely new to this kind of work, 
the lumberettes obey orders strictly. A 
demure young woman applied for a job 
and was accepted. ‘‘Keep this space 
clean of sawdust and trash till further 
orders,” said the foreman, indicating a 
space around a machine, 6 by 16 feet. 
or two days solid she swept and scrubbed 
that particular spot, doing nothing else, 
keeping it immaculately clean, before she 
again was noticed. “Reminds me of a 
colored girl who applied for a job,” said 
the foreman. “I asked her what she 
could do. I named over the various tasks, 
but none of these things could she do. 
‘What, then, can you do?’ I asked. She 
pondered a moment and, observing the 
reneral need of a cleanup, she said 
ccistaly, * ‘I dusts’.” 

The women are adept at lumber-stack- 
ing. I watched one climb like a goat to 
the top of a 20-foot pile, roll up her 
sleeves and sing out: “Shoot ‘er up, girls, 
shoot ’er up!” 

This work means bending the back, 
lifting and tugging, picking up and laying 
down with exactitude. I asked a busy 
lumberette how many planks like those 
which she was stacking, 2 by 12 inches, 
20 feet long, she could lay in a day of 
eight hours. Eyeing me appraisingly, 
figuring mentally, not ceasing her work, 
she presently replied: “About ten planks 
a minute, maximum. And that’s going 
some, for these slabs weigh 75 pounds 
apiece.’ I figured this out. It meant 
the handling of 360,000 pounds, 190,000 
square feet, in eight hours! 

In the sawmill department the “head 
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dogger” is a woman. She fits the big 
clamps on the resisting log. From this 
point the whole production process of the 
mill is done by machinery, fed and con- 
trolled by human hands and brains, with 
an endless chain or cable-conveyor sys- 
tem. There is little “toting” by hand 
from one machine to another. A bright- 
faced young woman presided over a huge 
ripsaw, resawing thick timbers into small 
ones. Another deftly managed a buzz- 
saw with as much grace and nonchalance 
as if she were handling ribbons at a bar- 
gain counter. A woman was running the 
trimmer, shaping the big ship timbers. 
Another was taking slabs from the tire- 
less conveyor, a task requiring strength 
and agility. The slabs must be caught 
“on the fly.” The women catch ’em, too, 
while the men on this task frequently 
miss them. 

A jolly young matron managed the 
marking-table, moving along the timber 
for the sizers and re-saws. ‘The end 
trimmers, the sorting tables, were in 
charge of women. 3 some instances 
men were serving as helpers to the wo- 
men, which augments the male discontent. 

In the planing mill department women 
were “off-bearing’’ at machines that dis- 
gorge flooring, ceiling, etc., at the rate of 
360 feet a minute. This requires rapid 
work of hands, eyes, legs, backs and 
brains. 

At grading—the marking and sorting 
of finished lumber—the women are adept. 
They have a swift eye for excellence and 
defects. No. 1 is perfect lumber. No. 2 
may have two closed pitch-pockets and 
one pin- knot. No. 3 may be full of s: ip 
and have two solid knots, and three pitch- 
pockets not exceeding four inches in 
length, of which one may be open. If 
the grader have the proper bias for the 
company’s interests, the No. 1 stuff will 
have a liberal sprinkling of Nos. 2 and 3. 

On one point, I was assured, the weaker 
sex excels: the “kid girls” are vastly su- 
perior to the “kid boys.” The girls are 
more attentive and stick to their work, 
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while the lads will shirk and loaf despite 
all discipline. Besides, the boys are 
saucy and “talk back.” 

Flirting is general between the women 
and the men, but it is of a harmless char- 
acter. There is much winking, waving 
and helloing, but the publicity system 


keeps the practice within respectable 
limits. 
NE thing is certain, the old-timers 


among the men don’t like this compe- 
tition of women. “A mill's no place for a 
woman,” they growl, “she ought to be at 
home ’tendin’ the babies.””. Some of the 
hard-boiled old fellows are uncivil to the 
women and rude; they sometimes turn 
loose and cuss. In one place, one day, 
fifteen old-timers quit and their places 
were filled by women. The younger men 
don’ t care, especially those of draft age. 

“Any port in a storm” is their motto. 

“W hy do you object to women mill- 
workers?” I asked an old fellow who had 
been on one job more than tw enty years. 

“Aw, they got no business in a saw- 
mill,” he replied, “and one of ’em killed 
a man the other day.” Investigating 
this charge, I found the woman guiltless. 
Her job was to manipulate the levers that 
control the live rollers that convey the 
timbers from the head saw. ‘These sec- 
tional rollers, operated by tremendous 
power, convey the big ship timbers. The 
girl at the levers “got the highball” warn- 
ing her that a heavy ship timber was 
coming. With steady hand and practised 
eye she had the ways all clear and was 
watching the approach of the huge tim- 
ber. It was 12 by 12 inches, 30 feet long. 
The rollers were moving rapidly. An old 
Greek roustabout, who had grown care- 
less from daily familiarity with danger, 
forgot for a moment and stepped in be- 
tween the rollers, intent upon his task of 
cleaning up. Like a flash the big timber, 
moving swiftly, caught him squarely in 
the chest, crushing the life out of him. 
The girl at the levers did everything 
possible. Not until it was all ended and 
when she saw he was dead did she lose 
her nerve. The accident was in no way 
her fault. 

The women don’t ask any odds of the 
men. They take care of themselves, too. 
They are proving their courage, spirit 
and phy sical stamina. One day a lumber- 
jack “got too fresh” with a woman co- 
worker. Instead of squealing for aid, 
she squared off and let fly a hammer- 
fisted right, landing solidly on the point 
of his jaw. He was absent in dreamland 
while the women counted ten. 

Recovering finally, the stricken man 
growled out: ‘That big moose ought to 
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In all mill work. 
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be a policeman. That's the hardest jolt 
I ever got in me life.”’ 

I observed the laughable spectacle ofa 
little man, who had worked for years in 
the yards, waggling along under a burden 
of planks. It was almost too much for 
him. A group of women stood, arms 
akimbo, wate hing him. 

“See the runt!” said one, and they all 
laughed. The man paused, veered his 
load around and glared at his work- 
sisters, then laboriously proceeded. 

“Shake a leg, kid, shake a leg!” called 
out a woman, encouragingly. The man 
halted and his legs quivered. He couldn’t 
look around. 

“Aw, leave the poor man alone,” said a 
buxom dame, “I like to see him do that 
kangaroo twist.” The women all laughed, 
whereupon, mad as a hatter, the man 
threw 5 n his burden, sat upon it, spat 
out his tobacco, and cussed. 


UCH is life among the lumbe ‘ryanes and 
lumberjacks of the Pacific Northwest 
during wartime, and so it will be perma- 
nently in the future, with the “hen- 
power” constantly increasing. 
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The problem of a young girl, caught and carried along in the 
swirling current of Jife, whose ambition for business success 1s in 
constant conflict with the gnawing hunger of her heart 
modern theme around which Mrs. Lane has written this vivid 
cross-section of human experience. The story, up to the opening of 
this, the third chapter, is as follows: Helen Davies and Paul 
Masters are young lovers at Masonville, in the California 
hills. Paul gets a job as operator at the station at Ripley, a San 
Joaquin valley town. After their parting, Helen determines to 
study to be a telegrapher also, that they may work together. Her 
father is persuaded to add a hundred dollars to the home mortgage 
and Helen enters the Weeks School of Telegraphy at Sacramento. 
place kept by a Mrs. Kitty Brown. After three months of hard study Helen realizes that she 
can not expect the promised help in getting a job from the school or its drunken manager. She 
is determined not to go back home. Desherate, with but two dollars, a half-used meal ticket and 
her rent paid a week in advance, she looks for work. She finally secures a job in a telegraph office at 
ten dollars a month. The manager seems very friendly when he learns where she lives. Mrs. Campbell, 


who knows friends of Helen's mother, informs her that Mrs. Brown #s not a proper person for her to 
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here ts the 


lodge with. She insists that Helen go home with her. Thereafter, her interference 


with everything Helen does antagonizes the girl. Paul comes to Sacramento to see 


her, and they spend Sunday on a boat trip down the river. 


vows and plan to marry when he is making more money. 


They renew therr 
They think they have 


missed the boat and prepare to spend the night before a frre burle in the sand. 


HERE came like an echo down 


the river the hoarse whistle of 


the boat. A moment later it was 

upon them, looming white and 
gigantic, its lights cutting swaths in the 
darkness as it edged in to the landing. 
Struggling to straighten her hat, to tuck 
up her hair, to brush the sand from her 
skirt, Helen stumbled aboard with Paul’s 
hand steadying her. 

The blaze of the salon lights hurt their 
eyes, but warmth and security relaxed 
tired muscles. “The room was empty, its 
carpet swept, the velvet chairs neatly in 
place. 

“Funny, [ thought there’d be a lot of 
passengers,” Paul wondered aloud. He 
found a cushion, tucked it behind Helen’s 
head, and sat down beside her. ‘‘Well, 
we're all right now. We'll be in Sacra- 
mento pretty soon.” 

“Don't let’s think about it,” she said 
with quivering lips. ‘I hate to have it all 
end-—such a lovely day. It'll be such a 
long time 

He held her hand tightly. “Not so 
awfully long. I’m not going to stand for 
it.” He spoke firmly, but his eyes were 
troubled. She did not answer and they 
sat looking at the future, while the boat 
jolted on toward the moment of their 
parting. 

“Damn being poor!” The word startled 
her as a blow would have done. Paul, so 
sincerely and humbly a church member 
Paul—swearing! He went on without a 
pause. “If I had a little money—if I only 
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had a little money—what right has it got 
to make such a difference! Oh, Helen, 
you don’t know how I want you!” 

“Paul— Paul, dear—you mustn't 
Her hand was crushed against his face, 
his shoulders shook. She drew his dear 
tousled head against her shoulder. “Don’t, 
dear—don’t please a 

Ile pushed away from her and got up. 
She let him go, shielding his embarrass- 
ment even from her own eyes. “I seem 
to be making a fool of myself generally,” 
he said shakily. He walked about the 
room, looking with an appearance of 
interest at the pictures on the walls. 
“It’s funny there aren’t more people on 
board,” he said conversationally after a 
while. “Well, l guess I'll go see what time 
we get in.” 

He came back five minutes later, an 
odd expression on his face. “Look here, 
Helen,” he said ‘grufly; “we won’t get 
in for hours. Something wrong with the 
engines. ‘They’re only making half time. 
[—ah—I don’t know why I didn’t think 
of it before—You’ve got to work to- 
morrow, and all—The—the man sug- 
gested re 

“Well, for goodness sake, suggested 
what?” 

“Everybody else has berths,” he said. 
“You better let me get you one, because 
there’s no sense in your sitting up all 
night. ‘There’s no knowing when we'll 
get in.” 

“But Paul, I hate to have you spend so 
much. I could sleep a little, right here.” 


She rents a room ata 


Read the synopsis and start, now, 
this story of a woman’s struggle 


for success and happiness 


A vision of the office went through her 
mind and she saw herself, sleepy-eyed, 
struggling to get messages into the right 
envelopes and trying to manage the un- 
manageable messenger boys. She was 
tired. But it would be awfully expensive, 
no doubt. “And besides, I’d rather stay 
here with you,” she said. 

“So would I. But we might as well be 
sensible. You've got to work—and I'd 
xrobably go to sleep, too. Come on, 
leva see how much it ts, anyhow.” 

They found the right place after wan- 
dering twice around the boat. A weary 
man sat behind the half-door, adding up a 
column of figures. “Berths? — Sure. 
Outside, of course—one left. Dollar 
and a half.” His expectation brought the 
money, as if automatically, from Paul’s 
pocket. He came out, yawning, a key 
with a dangling tag in his hand. ‘This 

, 
Way. 


HEY followed him down the corridor. 
Matters seemed to be taken from their 

hands. He stepped out on the dark deck. 
“Careful there—better give your wife a 
hand over those ropes,” he cautioned over 
his shoulder, and they heard the sound of 
a key in a lock. An oblong of light 
appeared, he stepped out again to let them 
pass him. ‘They went in. “There's 
towels—everything all right, I guess,” 
he said cheerfully. ‘Good night.” 

Their eyes met for one horrified second. 
Embarrassment covered them both like a 
flame. ‘“I—Helen! You don’t think—?’ 

They swayed uncertainly in the narrow 
space between berths and wash-stand. 
Did the boat jolt so, or was it the beating 
of her heart? “Paul—did you hear—? 
How could—?” 

“I puess I better go now,” he said. He 
fumbled with the door. “Good night.” 
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She felt suddenly for- 
“THelen—? 


be mar- 


‘Good night.” 
lorn. But he was not gone. 
It might—be true. We might 


ried —” 

She clung to him. “We can’t—we 
couldn’t-—Oh, Paul, | love you so!” 

“We can be married——we will be—just 
as soon as we get to Sacramento His 
kisses smothered her. ‘the very first 
thing in the morning—we’ll manage 
somehow—I’ll always love you just as 
much—Helen, what's the matter? Look 
at me. Darling 

“We can’t,” she gasped. “I'd be spoil- 
ing everything for you--your mother 
and me--and—everything, on your hands 

and you're just getting started—you’d 
hate me after a while—No, no, no!” 

The if stumble dapart. “What—am I 
saying?” he said hoarsely, and she turned 
away from him, hiding her face. 

A rush of cold moist air blew in upon 
her from the open doorway. He was 
gone. She got the door shut, and sat 
down on the edge of the berth. A cool 
breeze flowed in like water through the 
shutters of the window; she felt the 
throbbing of the engines. Even through 
her closed lids she could not bear the light, 
and after a while she turned it out, trem- 
bling, and lay open-eyed in the darkness. 


" She wished that she could think of 


she would have 


something to say: 


liked to talk to him, for there was a 


charm in the warm flash of his eyes 


The stopping of the boat struck her 
aching nerves like a blow. She sat up, 
neither asleep nor awake, pushing her 
hair back from a face that seemed sodden 
and lifeless. A pale twilight filled the 
stateroom. She smoothed her hair, 
straightened her crumpled dress as well as 
she could and went out on the deck. The 
boat lay at the Sacramento landing. 

A few feet away Paul was leaning upon 
the railing, his face pale and h: mare in 
the cold light. As po went toward him 
the events of the night danced fantastic- 
ally through her brain, as grotesque and 
feverish as images in a dream. 

“You don’t hate me, do you, Helen?” 
he pleaded hopele ‘sly. 

“Of course not,” she said. ‘Through her 
weariness she felt a stirring of pity. For 
the first time in her life she told herself 
to smile and did it. ‘‘We’d better be 
getting off, hadn’t we?” 


HE grayness of dawn was in the air, 
paling the street lights. A few work- 
men passed them, plodding stolidly, carry- 
ing lunch ps uls and tools; a bi iker’ ‘rr S Wagon 
rattled by, awakening loud echoes, She 
tried to comfort Paul, whose talk was one 
long self-reproach. 
He Semel she would not get into a row 
with the folks where she stayed. If she 
did, she must let him know; he wouldn’t 
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stand for anything like that. She 
could reach him in Masonville till 
Saturday; then he would come 
down again, on his way home. He 
hadn’t thought he could stop on 
the way back, but he would. 
He’d be worried about her until 
he saw her again and was sure 
everything was all right. He had 
been an awful boob not to be sure 
about the boat; he’d never forgive 
himself if 
“What is it?” he broke off. She 
had turned to look after a young 
man who passed them. ‘The mo- 
tion was almost automatic; she had 
hardly seen the man and not until 
he was past did her tired mind 
register an impression of a cynically 


smiling eye, 

“Nothing,” said. She had 
been right; it was McCormick. 
But it would require too much 
effort to talk about him. 


HE blinds of Mrs. Campbell's 

house were still down when they 
reached it. The tight roll of the 
morning paper lay on the porch. 
She would have to ring, of course, 
to pet in. They faced each other 
on the damp cement walk, the 
freshness of the dewy lawns about 
them. 

“Well—goodby.” 

‘Goodby.” They felt 
strained, in the daylight, under the 
blank stare of the windows. Their 
hands clung. “You--you really 
aren't mad at me, Ilelen—about 
anything?” 

“Of course I’m not. Nothing’s 
happened that wasn’t as much my 
fault as it was yours.” 

“You'll let me know 

She promised, though she had 
no intention of troubling him with 
her problems. It was not his fault 
that the boat was late, and she had 
gone as gladly as he. “Don’t bother 
about it—I’ll be all right. Goodby.” 

“Goodby.” = Still their fingers clung 
together. She felt a rush of tenderness 
toward him. 

“Don’t look so worried, you dear!” 
Quickly, daringly, she leaned toward him 
and brushed a butterfly’s wing of a kiss 
Then, embarrassed, she 


she 


con- 


upon his sleeve. 
ran up the steps. 

“See you Saturday,” he called in a 
jubilant undertone. She watched his 
stocky figure until it turned the corner, 
then she rang the bell. ‘There was time 
for the momentary glow to depart, leav- 
ing her weak and chilly before Mrs. 
Campbell opened the door. 

She said nothing. Her eyes, her tight 
lips, her manner of drawing her dressing- 
gown back from Helen’s approach, spoke 
her thoughts. Explanations would be 
met with scornful unbelief. 

Helen held her head high and countered 
silence with silence. But before she 
reached her room she heard Mrs. Cam- 
bell’s voice, high-pitched and cutting, 
speaking to her husband. 

“Brazen as you please! You're right 
—the only thing to A ’s to put her out of 
this house before have a scandal on 
our hands. ‘That’s what I get for taking 
her in, out of charity!” 

Helen shut her door softly. 
leave the house that very 


She would 
day. The 
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battered alarm-clock 
pointed to half-past five. 
Three hours before she 
could do anything. She 
undressed mechanically, 
half-formed plans rush- 
ing through her mind. No 
money —next  month’s 
wages spent for these 
camel clothes — she 
could telegraph her 
mother —but she must 
not alarm her. Why 
hadn't she thought of bor- 
rowing something from 
Paul? There was Mr. 
Roberts—but she could 
never make up two 
month’s pay — perhaps 
he would advance the 
raise he had promised 
her brain was working 
with hectic rapidity. She 
saw in flashes rooming 
houses, the office, Mr. 
Roberts. She thought 
out every detail of long 
conversations, heard her 
own vojce explaining, 
arguing, promising, 
thanking. 

She woke with a start 
at the sound of the 
alarm. Her sleep had 
not refreshed her. Her 
body felt wooden, and 
there was a gritty sensa- 
tion behind her eyeballs. 
Dressing and hurrying to 
the ofhce was like a 
nightmare in which a 
tremendous effort accom- 
plishes nothing. The 
office routine — steadied 
her. She booked the 
night messages, laying 
wet tissue paper over 
them, running them 
through the copying machine, addressing 
their envelopes, sending out the messen- 
ger boys, settling their disputes over long 
routes. Everything was as usual; the 
sunshine streamed in through the plate- 
glass front of the ofhce; customers came 
and went; the telephone rang; the instru- 
ments clicked. Her holiday was gone as 
if she had dreame d it. There remained 
only the recurring sting of Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s words, and a determination to leave 
her house. 

She tried several times to talk to Mr. 
Roberts. But he was in a black mood. 
He walked past her without saying good 
morning, and over the question of a 
delayed message his voice snapped like 
a whiplash. She saw that some obscure 
fury was working in him and that he 
would grant no favors until it had worn 
itselfout. Perhaps he would be in a better 
humor later. She must ask him for some 
money before night. 

In the lull just before noon she sat at 
her table behind the screen, her head on 
her arms. She did not feel like working 
at the instrument. Mr. McCormick was 
lounging against the front counter, talk- 
ing to Mr. Roberts, who sat at his desk. 
‘They would take care of any customers; for 
a moment she could rest and try to think. 

“Miss Davies!” 

“Yes, sir!” She leaped to her feet. Mr. 
Roberts’ tone was dangerous. Had she 
forgotten a message? 


you've fooled me for a minute?” he grated furiously. 
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Suddenly he turned and caught her wrist; his face terrified her. 


think I haven't seen through your little game?" 


“I'd like to show you the batteries. 
Come with me.” 

“Oh, thank you! I’d like to see them.’ 
She tried by the cheerfulness of her voice 
to make his frown relax. 


HE followed him gingerly down the 

stairway to the basement. The bat- 
teries stood in great rows on racks of 
shelves, big glass jarsirimmed with poison- 
ous-looking green and yellow stains, filled 
with discolored water and pieces of rotting 
metal. A failing electric light bulb illumi- 
nated their dusty ranks, and dimly showed 
black beams and cobwebs overhead. 

“It’s awfully good of you to take so 
much trouble—” she began gratefully. 

“Cut that out! How long’re you going 
to think you’re making a damn fool of 
me?” Mr. Roberts turned on her sud- 
denly a face that terrified her. Words 
choked in his throat. He caught’ her 
wrist and she felt his whole body shaking. 
“You—you—damned little The rows 
of glass jars spun around her. She hardly 
understood the words he flung at. her. 
“Coming here with your big eyes—play- 
ing me for all you're worth—acting 
innocence! D’you think you've fooled 
me a minute? D’you think I haven't 
seen through your little game? How long 
d’you think [’m going to stand for it 
say’ & 

“Let me go,” she said, panting. 
She steadied herself against the end of 


a rack, where his furious 
gesture flung her. ‘They 
faced each other in the 
close space, breathing 
hard. ‘Paon't know 
what you mean,” she 
said. Her world was 
going to pieces under 
her feet. 

“You know damn well 
what I mean. Don’t 
keep on lying to me 
You can’t put it over. 
I know where you were 
last night His face 
was contorted = again. 
“Yes, and all the other 
nights—all the — time 
you've been — kidding 
yourself you were mak- 
ing a fool of me. | 
know all about it—get 
that? I knew what you 
were before I ever gave 
you a job. What d’you 
suppose | gave it to you 
for? So you could run 
around on the outside, 
laughing at me?” 

“Wait—QOh, please 

“T’ve done all the lis- 
tening to you I’m going 
to do. You’ re going to 
do something — besides 
talk, from now on. I’m 
not a boy you can twist 
around your finger. [| 
don’t care how cute you 
are.” 

“IT don’t—want to. I 
only want — to. get 
away,” she said. She 
still s. him, for she 
could not hide her face 
without taking her eyes 
from him, and she was 
afraid to do that. When 
the silence continued 
she began to drop into it small ——— 
phrases. “I didn’t know—I thought 
you were so good to me—we couldn't 
help the boat being late—please, please, 
just let me go away~—I was only trying 
to learn to telegraph—I thought I was 
doing so well 

She felt then that he was no longer 
angry, and turning against the cobwebbed 
boards she covered her face with her arms 
and cried. She hated herself for doing it, 
but she could not help it. Every instant 
she tried to stop, sal very soon she was 
able to do so. When she lifted her head 
Mr. Roberts was gone. 

She w ate sd a while among the unc: aring 
battery jars, steadying herself and wiping 
her face with her handkerchief. When 
she forced herself to climb up into the 
daylight again there was no one in the 
ofice but McCormick, who sat at the 
San Francisco wire, gazing into space, 
whistling “Life’s a funny proposition 
after all,” while the disregarded sounder 
clattered fretfully, calling him. 

Of course she would leave the office. 
She put on her hat and did so at once, but 
when she was out in the sunlight with the 
eyes of passers-by upon her she could do 
nothing but writhe among her thoughts 
like a flayed thing among nettles. 

The side streets were better than the 
others, for there fewer people could sce 
her. If it were only night, so she could 
crawl unobserved into some corner and dic! 


“D'you think 
“D'you 
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It was a long time before she realized 
that her body was aching and that she 
was limping on painful feet. She had 
reached a street in some residence sub- 
division, where cement sidewalks ran 
through tangles of last year’s weeds and 
little cottages stood forlornly at long in- 
tervals. She stumbled over an expanse 
of dry stubble and green grass, and sat 
down. She could not suffer any more. It 
was good to sit in the warm sunshine, to 
be alone. : 


IFE was vile. She shrank from it with 

sick loathing. She had been so hurt 
that she no longer felt pain, but her soul 
was nauseated. 

There was no refuge into which she 
could crawl. There was no time to heal 
her bruises, no one to help her bear them. 
The afternoon was ees gone. At the 
house there was Mrs. Campbell, at the 
othce She could get more money from 
her mother and go home to stay. She 
owed her mother a hundred dollars 
months of privation and heart-breaking 
work. She could not shudder away from 
the hideousness of life, at such a cost to 
others. Somehow she must find strength 
in herself to stand up, to go on, to do 
something 

Mr. Roberts’ recommendation was 
necessary before she could get another 
telegraph job. She did not know how to 
do anything else. She owed him ten dol- 
lars, which must be paid. Paul—shamed 
blood rose in her cheeks when her thoughts 
touched him. She must face this thing 
alone. 

In the depths of her mind she felt a 
hardness growing. All her finer sensibili- 
ties, hurt beyond bearing, were concealing 
themselves beneath a coarser hi ny 
Her chin went up, her lips set, her eyes 
narrowed unconsciously. 

After a long time she rose, brushing 
dead grass-stalks from her skirt, and 
started back to town. A street-car car- 
ried her there quickly. On the way she 
remembered that she should eat, and 
thought of Mrs. Brown. The half- 
punched meal-ticket was still in her purse. 
She had shivered at the thought of ever 
seeing Mrs. Brown again, and many 
times she had intended to throw away 
the bit of pasteboard, but she had not 
been able to do so because it represented 
food. 

She got off the car at the corner nearest 
the little restaurant, and forced herself to 
its doors. It was closed and empty, and 
1 “For Rent” sign was glued to the dirty 
window. Under her quick relief that was 
a sense of triumph. She had made her- 
self go there, at least. 

In a dairy-lunch she drank a cup of 
coffee and swallowed a sandwich. ‘Then 
she went back to the telegraph office. 

She held her head high and walked 
steadily, as she might have gone to her 
own execution. She felt that something 
within her was being crushed to death, 
something clean and fine and sensitive, 
which must die before she could make her- 
self face Mr. Roberts again. She opened 
the office door and went in. 

Mr. Roberts was at one of the wires. 
McCormick, frowning, was booking mes- 
sages at her high desk. She hung her hat 
in the cabinet and took the pen from his 
hand. 

“Well, Little Bright-eyes, welcome to 
our city!” he exclaimed, in his usual man- 
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ner, but she saw that he was nervous, dis- 
turbed by the sense of tension which was 
in the air. 

“After this you're going to call me Miss 
Davies,” she said, folding a message into 
an envelope. She struck the bell for the 
next messenger boy. Well, she had been 
able to do that. 

It was harder to approach Mr. Roberts. 
She did not know whether she most 
shrank from him, despised him, or feared 
him, but her heart fluttered and she felt 
il when he came through the railing into 
the office and sat down at his desk. She 
went over the day’s bookings, and checked 
up the messenger books without seeing 
them, until her hatred of her cowardice 
grew into a kind of 
courage. Then she 
went over to_ his 
desk. 

“Mr. Roberts,” 
she said clearly, 
“Tm not any of the 
things you called 
me.” Her cheeks, 
her forehead, even 
her neck, was burn- 
ing painfully. ‘I’m 
a perfectly decent 
girl.” 

“Well, there’s no 
use making such a 
fuss about it,” he 
mumbled, searching " 
among his papers 
















San Francisco 
was a 
stupendous 
whirlpool 
of noise and 


confusion 


for one which apparently was not there. 

“T wouldn’t stay, only I owe you ten 
dollars, and I’ve got to have a job. You 
know that. It was all the truth I told 
you, about having to work. I got to stay 
here—” 

“How do you know I’m 
you?” he said, stung. 


going to let 
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“T’m a good clerk. You can’t get an- 
other as good any cheaper.” She found 
he srself on the defensive and struck wildly. 

“You ought to anyway let me keep the 
job, to make up Bs 

“That'll do,” he said harshly. Turning 
away from her he caught McCormick’s 
eye, which dropped quickly to the mes- 
sage he was sending. “Go take those 
messages off the hook and get them out 
if you want a job so bad.” 

She obe ‘yed. It startled her to find she 
was meeting McCormick's grin with a 
little twisted smile almost as cynical. 
What she wanted to do was to scream. 

Late that afternoon she was leaning on 
the front counter, watching people go by 
outside the plate-glass windows and won- 
dering what was the truth about them, 
when she felt McCormick's gaze upon her. 
le came a step closer, putting his elbow 
on the counter beside hers, and spoke 
confidentially. 

“Well, I guess you got the old man 
buffaloed, all right.” 

“LT wish you'd leave me alone,’ 
in a hard, clear voice. 

“Oh, what’s the use of getting sore? 
You're a plucky little devil. I like you.’ 
He spoke meditatively, as if considering 
impersonally his sensations. ‘Made a 
killing at poker last night,” he went on. 
When she did not answer, ‘There's 
no string tied to a little loan 

But this, even with the flash of 
hope it offered, was too much to be 
borne. 

“Go away!” she cried. He 
strolled back to the wires, whistling. 

She was checking up the last 
undelivered message at SIX o'clock 
and telling herself that she must 
go back to Mrs. Campbell's for the 
night, when Mr. Roberts laid 
telegram on the desk beside her. 
“lll try to keep the office going 
without your assistance,” he said 
with an attempt as sarcasm. 
“Don’t bother about me. Just 
get out.” 

The flowing 


* she said 


operator's script 
danced before her eyes. She read 
it twice. “See your service this 
afternoon. Can offer Miss Davies 
night duty St. Francis Hotel, 
forty-five dollars a month.  Re- 
port immediately. Bryant, Mer.” 

“San Francisco?” she stam- 
mered, incredulous, gazing at the 
San Francisco date line. Across 
the yellow sheet she looked at 
Mr. Roberts, seeing in his eyes a 
dislike that was almost hatred. 
“Tl go tonight,” she said. ‘I think 
everything’s in order—that Ramsey 
message was out twice 

When he had gone she borrowed 
ten dollars from McCormick, prom- 
ising to return it at the end of the 
month. She hardly resented his 
elaborately kissing the money good- 
by and holding her hand when he 
gave it to her. But she spent 
twenty-five cents of it to send a 
message from the station to Paul, 
though McCormick would have sent it 
for her as a note, costing nothing. 


OOPED in a narrow space at the end 
of a long corridor, Helen sat gazing 
at the life of a great San Francisco hotel. 
Every moment the color and _ glitter 
shifted under the brilliant light of 
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mammoth chandeliers. ‘Tall gilded ele- 
vator doors opened and closed; women 
passed, wrapped tn satins and velvets, airy 
feathers in ther shining hair; men in 
evening dress escorted them; bell-boys 
went by, carrying silver trays and calling 
unintellipibly, their voices rising above 
the continuous muffled stir and the faint 
sounds of music from the Blue Room. 
Helen had choked the tel graph sounder 
with a pencil so that she might hear the 
music. But the tones of the violins came 
to her blurred by a low hum of voices, by 
the rustle of silks, by the soft movement 
of many feet on velvet carpets. Nothing 
was clear, simple or distinet in the med 
ley ler ears were baffled, as her eyes 
were dazzled and her thoughts confused, 
by a multiplicity of sensations. san 
Francisco was a whirlpool, an endless, 
roaring circle, stupendous and dizzying 
This had been her sick impression of it 
on that fest morning when she struggled 
through the eddying crowds at the Ferry 
Building, lugging her telescope bag with 
one hand and with the other trying to 
hold her hat in place against gusts of wind 


Beneath the uproar of street-car gongs, of 
huge wagons rumbling over cobbles, of 


innumerable hurrying feet, whistles, bells, 
shouts, she had felt a great impersonal 


current, terrifying in its heedlessness of 


all but its own mighty swirl, and she had 
had the sensation of standing terrified 
at the brink of a maelstrom, 


ITER ten months the impression still 

remained, But now she seemed to 
have been drawn into” the motionless 
vortex. The city roared around her, still 
incomprehensible, still driven by its own 
breathless speed, but in the heart of it she 
was alien and untouched. She had found 
nothing in it but loneliness. 

Her first terrors had vanished, leaving 
her with a frustrated sense of having been 
ridiculous in) having them. She had 
gathered her whole strength for a great 
effort, and found nothing to do. Far 
from lying in wait with nameless dangers 
and pitfalls for the unwary stranger, the 
city apparently did not know she was 
there. 

At the main telegraph office Mr. Bryant 
had received her indifferently. He was a 
busy man; she was one detail of his rou 
tine work. He directed her to the St. 
lrancis, asked her to report there at five 
o'clock, and, looking at her again, in 
quired whether she knew anyone in San 
lrancisco or had arranged for a place to 
live. Three minutes later he handed her 
over to a brisk young woman who gave 
her an address and told her what car to 
take to reach it. 

She had found a shabby two-story 
house on Gough street, with a discouraged 
alm ina tub on the front porch. A color 
ess woman showed her the room, It was 
a small, neat place under the eaves, fur- 
nished with an tron bed, a wash-stand, a 
chair and a strip of rag carpet. ‘The 
bath-room was on the lower floor, and the 
rent was two dollars and a half a week. 


Helen set down her bag with a sigh of 


relief, 

Thus simply she found herself estab 
lished in San Francisco. Her first ven- 
ture into the St. Francis had been no 
more exciting. After a panic-stricken 
plunge into its magnificence she was ac- 
cepted non-committally by the day opera- 
tor, a pale girl with eye-glasses, who was 
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already putting on her hat. She turned 
over a few unsent messages, gave Helen 
the cash-box and rate-book, and departed. 

Vhereafter Helen met her daily, pune- 
tually at five o'clock, and saw her leave. 
Helen rather looked forward to the mo- 
ment. It was pleasant to say “Good 
evening” once a day to someone. 

In the afternoons she walked about, 
looking at the city, and learned to know 
many of the streets by name. She dis- 
covered the public library and read a 
great deal, ‘The library was also a pleas- 
ant place to spend Sundays, being less 
lonely than the crowded parks, and if the 
librarian were not too ia one might 
sometimes talk to her about a book. 

The dragging of the days, as much as 
her need for more money, had driven her 
to asking for extra work at the main 
othice But here, too, she had been 
dropped into the machine and put down 
before her telegraph key, with barely a 
A beginner, rated 
replaced a 


hurried human touch. 
at forty-five dollars, she 
seventy-five dollar operator on a heavy 
wire, and the days became a nerve-strain- 
ing tension of concentration on the click- 
ing sounder at her ear, while the huge 
room withits hundreds of instruments and 
operators faded from her consciousness. 

Released at four o'clock, she ate for- 
lornly ina dairy lunch-room and hurried 
to the St. Francis. Here at least she 
could watch other people's lives. 

Gazing out at the changing crowd in 
the hotel corridor she let her imagina- 
tion picture the romances, the adventures, 
at her finger-tips. A man spoke cheer- 
fully to the cigar-boy while he lighted his 
cigarette at the swinging light over the 
news-stand counter. He was the center 
of a scandal which had filled the after- 
noon papers, and under her hand was the 
message he had sent to his wife, denying, 
appealing, swearing loyalty and love. / 
little, soft-eyed woman in clinging laces, 
stepping from the clevatortomect a plump 
man in evening dress, was there to put 
through a big mining deal with him. The 
ends of the intrigue stretched out into 
vagueness, but her telegrams revealed its 
magnitude. 

Helen's cramped muscles stirred rest- 
lessly. There was barely room to move 
in the tiny office, crowded with table 
and chair and waste-basket. Spacious- 
ness was on the other side of the counter. 

She snatched the pencil from the 
sounder and began a letter to Paul. Her 
imagination, at least, was released when 
she wrote letters. 


Dear PAUL, 

I wonder what you are doing now. — It’s 
cight o'clock and of course you've had your 
supper. Your mother’s probably finishing 
up the kitchen work and putting the bread 
to rise, and you haven't anything to do 
but sit on the porch and look at the stars 
and the lighted windows here and there in 
the darkness, and listen to the breeze in the 
trees, and here Lam, sitting in a place that 
looks just like a hothouse with all the 
flowers come to life. There’s a ball up 
stairs, and a million girls have gone 
through the corridors, with flowers and 
feathers and jewels in their hair, and 
dresses and evening cloaks as beautiful as 
petals. How [ wish you could see them all, 
and the men, too, in evening dress. They're 
the funniest things when they're fat, but 
some of the slim ones look like princes or 
counts or something. 

What kind of new furniture was it your 
mother got? You've never told me a word 








about the place you're living since you 
moved, and I'm awfully interested. Do 
please tell me what color the wall-paper 
is, and the carpets, and the woodwork, 
and what the kitchen is like, and if there 
are rose-bushes in the yard, Did your 

mother get new curtains, too? There is a 

lovely new material for curtains just out 

sort of silky, and rough, in the loveliest 

colors, I see it in the store windows, and 

if your mother wants me to I'd love to 

look at it, and get samples for her. 

A little boy’s just come in with a toy 
balloon, and it got away from him and it’s 
bumping up around on the gilded ceiling, 
and T wish you could hear him howl. It 
must be fun for the balloon, though, after 
being dragged around for hours, tugying 
all the time to get away, to escape at last 
and go up and up and up 

I felt just like that this morning. Just 
think, Paul, | sent the last of the hundred 
dollars home, and another filty besides! 
Isn't that gorgeous? I’m making over 
ninety dollars a month now, with my extra 
work at SF oflice, and my salary here—”’ 
She paused, biting her pencil. ‘That 

would give him a start, she thought. He 
had been so self-satished when he got his 
raise to being day operator and station 
agent. She had not quite got over the 
hurt of his taking it without letting her 
know that the night operator's place 
would be vacant He had explained that 
a girl couldn’t handle the job, but she 
knew that he did not want her to be 
working with him. 

In the spring, she thought, she would 
be able to get some beautiful new clothes 
and go home for a visit. Paul would 
come, too, when he knew she would be 
there. Tle would see then how well she 
could manage on a very little money. In 
a few months more she would be able to 
save enough for a trousseau, tablecloths, 
and embroidered towels. 


* PLANK, please?” A customer leaned 
on the counter. She gave him the pad 
and watched him while he wrote. — His 
srohle was handsome; a lock of fair hat 
decor the pushed-back hat, a straight 
forehead, an aquiline nose, a thin, humor- 
ous mouth. He wrote nervously, dash- 
ing the pencil across the paper, tearing off 
the sheet and crumpling it impatiently, 
beginning again. When he finished, 
shoving the message toward her with a 
quick movement, he looked at her and 
smiled, and she felt a charm in the warm 
flash of his eyes. His nervous. vitality 
was magnetic. 

She read the message. “G. HH. Ken- 
nedy, Central Trust Company, Los An- 
geles. Drawing on you for five hundred. 
Must have it, absolutely sure thing this 
time. Full explanations follow by letter. 
Gilbert.” 

“Sixty-seven cents, please,” she said, 
She wished that she could think of some- 
thing more to say; she would have liked 
to talk to him. ‘There was about him an 
impression of something happening every 
instant. When, turning away, he paused 
momentarily, she looked at him quickly. 
But he was speaking to the rival operator. 

“Hello, kid!” 

“On your way!” the girl replied imper- 
turbably. Her eyes laughed, and chal- 
lenged. But with an answering smile 
he went past, and only his hat remaines 
visible in glimpses through the crowd. 
Then it turned a corner and was gone. 

“Fresh!” the girl murmured, ‘But 
gee, he can dance!” 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Man's Best 
Friend—but a 
Devil With § 
the Women! & 


Our Dreadful Day 
with a Dogmobile 


By Josephine Stott 


HAD lived all of six weeks in Alaska 

without having been over a half-mile 

out of Nome when the opportunity 

came to go blueberrying and | was 
delighted to learn that the trip was to be 
made in dogmobiles. 

| hese conveyances are 
abandoned railway that runs northward 
into the Kougarok region, ‘The cars are 
of all sorts, fitted with truck wheels, rail- 
way car wheels, or any kind of wheels 
that will stay on a track, and are drawn 
by dogs. 

It was a clear bright day in early Aug- 
ust. There were twelve in our partyand 
not one man in the crowd. We had two 
cars, a large one with seven dogs and 
smaller one with five, and it fell to my lot 
to ride in the smaller car, which accom- 
modated three persons of medium size. 

The dogs were harnessed in pairs to a 
long towline which the driver kept off the 
ground with a rope. ‘Uhis, and the manip- 
ulation of the brake, constituted the 
driver’s sole responsibilities. [was some 
what concerned when | saw that no reins 
were fastened to the dogs, but I decided 
not to stay at home on that account. 

The neglected track see-sawed its way 
across the tundra toward Anvil mountain, 
some three miles distant. When the dogs 
trotted off with their curling tails wag- 
ging a merry “All's well!” I felt a strong 
sense of the ridiculous as | perched on the 
high seat beside the driver. 

We were scarcely out of town when 
Ted, our leader, a black and white bird- 
dog, sighted a ptarmigan on the track far 


used on an 


We were scarcely out of town when Ted, our leader, saw a ptarmigan on the track ahead. 


Then our troubles began 


ahead, and our troubles began. Promptly 
forgetting his role of horse, away he 
dashed, followed by the others, all yelp- 
ing their loudest. 

Our shouts could not be heard above 
the din, and as we flew across bridges and 
through puddles that left us liberally 
bespattered with mud, | prayed that the 
car would keep the track on the trestle 
ahead. Frightened at) our approach 
the bird with a great flutter and 
squawked a defiant “ca-back!”” at— the 
chagrined dogs, suddenly checked and 
held to the track by the weight of the 
car. While they strained at their har- 
ness and barked, | relaxed a little and 
began to breathe regularly again. 

Warmed «by their sudden 
speed, the dogs now plunged into. the 
first mud-puddle and wallowed until 
they were hopelessly tangled in the har- 
ness. With some patience and a good 
deal of scolding we managed to extricate 
them and went whirling onward again, 
but not before we had been showered with 
muddy water from all five dripping coats. 

We passed Little Creek road house at 
the foot of the mountain, and had hardly 
begun the ascent when our wise old leader 
halted and regarded us rebukingly over 
his shoulder. ‘The driver accepted the 
hint and pot down. We had gone scarcely 
twenty steps farther when we halted 
again. ‘This time | dismounted, but 
though we coaxed and scolded, ‘Ved made 
only one half-hearted attempt to start. 

“There’s no use,” his face 
saidas plain as day; “Ican’t 
haul this fat woman.” 


rose 


A big, fierce-looking team of malamutes came galloping up on the single track and stopped 


be fo re us. 


Somebody would have to “yang way” 


burst of 


Reluctantly his last passenger alighted, 
but the towline had to be kept off the 
ind I, being lightest, assumed the 
driver’s seat. With a cheerful wag of 
his tail Ved trotted off with a load more 
to his liking. 

As we climbed higher up the mountain, 
grim old Anvil Rock towered above us, 
while far be low spre ad the low pl: un and 
the little town that dipped its feet in the 
icy waters of Bering sea. Crossing the 
divide, a different view appeared. Bering 
sea and the tundra were shut away, but 
in the bottom of the deep valley below us 
we could see Nome river shining like a 
silver ribbon in the sunlight. 

On King’s mountain we came up to the 
others of our party. The cars were re- 
moved from the track and the dogs 
tethered far enough apart to prevent 
brawls. After eating our lunch we seat- 
tered over the mountainside with our 
buckets in search of blueberries. Far to 
the north we could see the jagged tops of 
the snow-covered Sawtooths. A chilly 
breath swept over Us and we drew our 
wraps closer. 


ground ; 


S the afternoon wore on we climbed 

higher and higher until the sun and 
our numbed hands warned us it was time 
to return. We had ample time--so we 
thought—for the nights had only an hour 
or two of darkness as yet, but our sharp- 
ened appetites brought dinner to mind. 
It was here that the Fat Lady deserted 
us for the larger car, and we were but two. 
Wise woman, as later events proved! 

The dogs were hitched to the towline 
again, and we whirled away across the 
ridge in pursuit of the other car. We 
were on the down grade now, bumping 
along over the crooked track at an appall- 
ing speed, desperately gripping the sway- 
ing car and hoping for the best. 

With the aid of the brake we managed 
somehow to keep the car off the fleeing 
dogs until Ted was tempted by a fat gray 
squirrel just ahead. For a moment we 
sailed, then the squirrel doubled back and 
lost himself in a tangle of yelping, squirm- 
ing dogs, all piled in a heap with the har- 
ness and car—and us. We salvaged the 
wreck and mended broken straps and 4 
while Ted hung his head in disgrace be- 
fore our wrath. 
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The other car, having no troubles at 
all, was well out of sight when we started 
on again. 

‘Ted, now anxious to arrive at his ken- 
nel and to make sure that his name was 
in the pot, began to speed up. We passed 
several belated blueberry pickers, some 
of them Eskimos, and we loaded their 
well-filled buckets aboard our dogmobile 

We were within a mile of town, and 
thinking of baths and food, when we saw 
another dog team) coming toward us. 
With but a single track it was evident 
that one party of us must “gang 'way.” 
Naturally, since all women are queens in 
Alaska, we hoped that we would be the 
ones to stay on the trac k. 

As the big, fierce-looking team came 
galloping up, my friend recognized the 
red-faced Swede who was driving. 

“Yaas, Ay take my car off,” he said 
good humoredly. 

But while he was in the act of lifting 
the wheels from the rails, our dogs im 
some manner became unsnapped from 
the towline. At once they scampered 
gaily down the track toward home and 
supper, leaving us stunned on top of our 
car. For a moment it didn’t occur to us 
that we could do anything. ‘Then: 
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“Catch our shricked in 
chorus. 

They had almost passed the Swede be- 
fore he comprehended. Dropping his car 
to the rails again, he gave chase, his heavy 
boots clumping over the uneven ties and 
his arms swinging wildly. 

“Tlorrors!” sereamed my companion, 
clutching me, for hardly had the man 
turned his back when his team caught the 
fever, too, and dashed for freedom 
straight at us! 

In emergency much can be done in a 
short space of time. With those four big 
Alaskan huskies bounding toward us, we 
hesitated not on the order of our going 
but dived headlong from our car and 
rolled off into the tundra. Here, out of 
the path of the fierce brutes, we endeav- 
ored to do out duty to the Swede by 
shrieking “Whoa! Whoa!” at his run- 
away team as it dashed past. 

With a leap the dogs were over our car 
and on the track again. ‘Then, with a 
double load and our cargo of blueberries, 
they streaked away for Little Creek and 
home. 

Feeling that something was expected 
of me | tried to keep up appearances by 
stumbling along after the runaways, shout- 


» 
dogs!” we 





ing “Whoa!” atintervals and rather hoping 


they wouldn't hear me. I didn’t exceed 
any speed limits, for | knew that if they 
“whoad” | would, too. IT had no desire 
to argue with those bristling malamutes. 

Fortunately, the Swede soon captured 
our team and then gave chase to his own, 
The tangled towline impeded the dogs’ 
progress somewhat and he finally over- 
took them. When he had restored our 
runaway car and switched positions with 
us, we found to our rehef that our precious 
cargo was still intact. Thad unpleasant 
visions of meeting those eskimo women 
if the berries had been lost. 

It was long past our dinner hour now, 
and we were cold and hungry and con 
siderably soiled. ‘The end of a perfect 
day!” T sniffed. In the midst of our de- 
pression [ noticed tears cotling down the 
driver's cheeks. 

“I’m so tired T wish | wish--I were 
dead! she sobbed. “Tl never go on a trip 
like this again without a man—along.”’ 

“Amen!” [added from the bottom of 
my heart. And Ted, the arch-fhend, the 
cause of all our troubles, cocked his head 
on one side, wagged his tail, and looked 
back at us with such an expression of in 
nocence that | had to laugh. 











Stanford University Unit 636, Convois 
Automobile, with the French Army. 

It was in the midst of an attack by our 
division that [| took the first car up 
Leaving the driver with the car advanced 
as far as we could go, | walked up into the 
forest —a beautiful fairy-like one to the 
poste de secours itself and made arrange 
ments with the doctors for having the 
stretcher-bearers take the wounded down 
to the road where the ambulances were to 
wait. The din was terrific, the shells 
screaming and screeching overhead and 
exploding about in a way much too 
deadly to be comfortable. Everywhere 
in the forest there were troops in full 
fighting regalia, in readiness to reinforce 
the troops there on the other side of a 
slight rise where they were fighting hand 
to hand, steel against steel, with the 
enemy. They had branches on their hel- 
mets to hide the glint from the enemy; on 
their faces was the serious expectant look 
of troops about to attack. 

At the poste merely a rapid dressing 
station—the  stretcher-bearers had just 
brought in the first wounded and the doc- 
tors were just finishing their temporary 
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Have you a very special war correspondent 
at the front? Why not let your fellow-read- 
ers of Sunset share your soldier's letters? 
Let us see the passages you consider the most 
interesting to those who do not know the fight- 
ing man himself. Lf they are suitable for our 
use we will publish and pay for the best of 
such letters, with or without the name of the 
writer, as you direct, 





dressings Horrible, pitiful) sights the 
men were, hardly recognizable. There 
were three in this first batch, two with 
nasty head wounds, able to walk, and one 
stretcher case. ‘The two who were able 
to walk, with a bearer at one side and I at 
the other, started out, and the third, on 
the stretcher, brought up the rear. As we 
slowly made our way down that forest 
lane, the graceful fern-like trees arching 
high overhead like the vaulting of a 
cathedral, a theatrical greenish light fil- 
tering through the branches, it seemed 
that an electric spark had touched those 
soldiers crouching motionless behind the 
trees and beneath the bushes and had 
brought them suddenly to their feet. It 
was, perhaps, some law of crow psychol- 





From a French ambulance he greets 
our boys, prouder than ever 
to be an American 

























ogy that actuated them. 


They had but 
a single thought— to see who these first 
victims of the enemy's steel might be, to 
find if, by chance, they might recognize 
among them some dear friend of that 
sort of friendship which is almost sacred 
and which has meant so much to the poilu 
in these hard months of struggle when 
nearly everything that makes life worth 
living has been left behind. Each looked 
on with the fearful knowledge that he 
himself might be among the next to make 
their way down to a little Red Cross am- 
bulance which would carry them to 
months of suffering in a lonely hospital 
and perhaps to the Unknown beyond. 
Gradually the lane was narrowed as these 
hundreds of soldiers pressed forward at 
both sides until it became a mere narrow 
path, deeply lined with drawn faces peer- 
ing intently in pain and sympathy at our 
quiet little procession. In spite of the 
terrible noise about us, somehow it seemed 
that a deadly stillness reigned while we 
walked through those lines of blue-clad, 
helmeted soldiers, all wearing the expres- 
sion in which you could read the thoughts 
of their bleeding hearts. 
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Well, that was weeks ago. Since then 
our whole section was cited with the 
croix de guerre for our work in that forest. 
We were all elated, for the section being 
cited as a whole means we are privileged 
to paint the croix de ts on our am- 
bulances and have the cross itself pinned 
on our section flag. 

If | were a poet | should make a poem 
out of what was once a be autiful little 
village through which we passed in con 
voy just about a year ago on our w ay to 
Soissons and which is now a mass of 
shattered stone and débris after its recent 
recapture from the Germans. We have 
a relay poste there. In a ruined court- 
yard Is at lovely group of pink rhododen- 
drons, so out of keeping with their deso- 
late surroundings yet so expressive of the 
resurrection of that murdered town one 
bright flash of life and hope which is so 
like the French spirit, bent for a while, 
itmay be, but never broken. Just on the 
other side of the wall against which these 
lovely flowers grow there is a little ceme- 
tery, newly made, with six tiny crosses to 
mark the resting place of six noble and 
unselfishly brave American soldiers who 
here their lives that liberty, the 
birthright of every human being, might 
be brought to all the peoples of the earth. 
These six are only a few of the really large 
number who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice. No doubt now that America is in it 
at last and init strong! ‘This is the firse 
time we have been in a sector with Ameri- 
can troops and it has been a re ali Inspirs A= 
tion —never before have | been so proud 
that Loam oan American. Everywhere 
there has been nothing but praise for the 
work of our troops from the seasoned 
French troops who fought beside them in 
Koch’s big counter-olfensive. ‘The For- 
eign L, eCLion Was among these and its mem- 
bers, French, Czechs, Russians, Austra- 
ian Bushmen, the finest fighters in’ the 
French army, can not say enough for the 
splendid way in which our soldiers have 
been unmindful of danger. In the little 
church here, with the shell-hole in its 
weathered tile there are patriotic 
decorations in the chancel where the Host 
has been restored to its sanctuary above 
the altar. They consist of the crossed 
flags of France and America. Why? 
Because on America are founded all the 
hopes of France. On America France has 
buile her whole present strength and 
faith and her hope of deliverance. ‘The 
“starry banner,” as they call our flag, is 
almost a religious smybol for them. A 
French priest on July 14th called America 
“the Jeanne d’Are of nations.””. A higher 
tribute than that no Frenchman can con- 
ceive. 
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SERGEANT Watrer J. Gores. 





On his first ‘‘mission”’ to Berlin he 
carried a ‘‘Mormon”’ bible. 
Now he has a Browning gun 











Just Behind the Hun. 
We are feeling pretty good to think that 
the time has finally come round when the 
German armies and our own have the 
same objective-—Berlin. It looks like 
we'll beat a good many of them to it. 
We'll all be glad to see Kaiserville 


most of us have never been there. ‘There's 


an officer of this regiment who has been 
there 


before and there’s an clement of 





Letters from the War 





is this re- 


Salt Lake 


justice” 
le comes from § 
and he’s a good Mormon, and when he was 


what they call “poetic 


turn trip of his. 
years younper he went over ona 
“mission” to make converts for his church. 
They didn't treat him at all kindly in 
Berlin, put him in jail and when he per- 
sisted in spreading his LOS vel they ban 
ished him from the city. THe went back 
oceasionally but always in disguise. 

Now he says he’s coming back on his 
second mission to the Germans along with 
about two millions of us, fellow Amert 
cans, preaching out gospel of civilization. 
You can’t blame this particular man for 
taking a certain satisfaction in the thought 
that our gospel is being backed up by the 
Browning gun, which is a Mormon’s in- 
vention, Arruur Z. Brapiery. 
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A lonely, disheartened Belgian soldier, 
he is cheered first by the letters of 
an American girl, then by the 
deeds: of the American boys 











With the Belgian Army en Campagne. 
Lay 25, 1918. 
My dear War-Sister: 

How very g lad and ple ased | wis to re 
ceive your very nice letter this morning, 
What a surprise! First of all L thoughe it 
was a mistake when | saw the stamp on 
the envelope, but it was not, because you 
are so kind and good to be my war-sister. 
‘This day is one of the happtest TL have had 
since so very long. | am so lonely since 
years, without any news of my dear par- 
You can imagine how very hard 
and sad this is for a soldier who sees the 
danger greater every day. ‘This is why I 
am so very thankful to you, dear Miss 
L—, to have written me. | do not know 
myself since this morning. | am not the 
same. You area good and devoted friend 
because you sent me the words of comfort 
expec ted since so ve ry long and needed sO 
very hardly, but who never came. It 
looks to be a dream to me to have found a 
friend, an American, our new allies, who 
has the good intention to write to a lonely 
soldier, who I am. 

Of course you must know something 
about your war-brother. Before the war 
I was at school at Ghent, where | learned 
some notions of your nice language--not 
much, as you see. We were quite happy, 
having Father, Mother, Sister and two 
Brothers. 

Perhaps as you know, Belgium is a very 
small country having a great population 
in proportion of his smallness. We were 
neutral and of course nobody thought on 


ents. 
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war. Since long the war was expected 
between Germany and France. Our 
neutrality was signed since years by all 
the great countries Germany was one of 
them. All at once, the ist of August, the 
Kaiser sent a decree to our King, asking 
to march through Belgium to fight France. 
Our noble King refused and war was de- 
clared tous. Everybody joined the army, 
glad to fight the German traitor * * * 

I was 16! 2 years of ape then, probably 
this will be a great surprise to you. Lwas 
only a child, you will say. Yes, | was, 
but old enough to do my duty and I was 
very proud of it. | know my part of the 
wat because | have been in all the battles. 
I suffered a lot sufferings who are im- 
possible to explain you; nearly every day 
without food or anything to drink. ‘The 
marches were sometimes so long. How 
sad it was for us, after fighting for days, to 
retreat to leave all those things that re- 
minded us how nice our country Was. 
We lost a great number of our army who 
fighted as lions. | remember all the 
battlefields where | any comrades, 
where we sacrificed ourselves, because we 
knew we had our dear country im our 
hands. ‘The Germans were stronger. 
‘They were ten where we were one. ‘The 
retreats were terrible. 


lost 


The Germans are in possession of our 
little bute great Belgium now. My. par- 
ents are beneath their cruel hand and 


suffering more and more every day. Yes, 
all the cruelties you heard about are true. 
Lam glad you heard about them. | wish 
it was known by all the people of the 
world, also that we do our duty, and if we 
are in war it is because we know the mean- 
ing of a word of honor. 

] have had the honor to read some let 
ters written by a young lady of the “Camp 
Fire Girls.” Is it from her you tis: 
my What is the meaning of 
“Camp Fire Girls” 


address? 


June 24, 1918. 

I am so very sorry having not been able 
to write you last week as | promised, but 
lam sure you will forgive me after know- 
ing the reason who was an illness * * * 
but I am glad to let you know | am quite 
well again. | was in the trenches, but I 
did not want to go to a hospital. Oh, nol 
‘This is strange but | have been at the 
front so very long, having all my comrades 
with me. We are nearly all) brothers, 
having side by side the same dangers, 
saving cach other, having the same happi 
ness, When we are at rest. Our Company 
is nearly our second home, so, of course, 
we do not like to leave it. 

You are very good and generous in ask- 
ing to send me something. I never re- 
ceived anything since [| am. separated 
from my dear parents. 

I am poor because our pay is very small 
and our country ruined. We receive only 

V4 franc a day (10 cents), not muc h as you 
see, and often we want something, but of 
course we must leave it. But, dear War- 
Sister, | am young and strong—I do not 
want to speak about myself, but of others, 
those who are wounded and in hospital, 
those who are suffering. ‘They are well 
nursed, but after weeks and months of 
suffering in bed, they are able to walk out- 
side of the hospital, they have right to 
have some distractions more than others. 
A great many of the ‘moare not able to, be- 

cause they are too poor. In hospital they 
have only 15 centimes (14 pennies). 























Three of my friends have been killed 
some months ago, and are having their 
last rest at a cemetery not very far from 
here. My friends and myself made a 
“quest” and bought a wreath for the 
tomb of each one of our regrettable 
friends. | should like to make an in- 
seription and buy a little cross. Would it 
not be a consolation to the parents after 
the war to see that their sons have not 
been forgotten in their last rest? So, 
dear War-Sister, would you be so kind to 
speak to your friends about it and make 
l hope you do not 

If it is amposstble 


al small collection. 
mind in asking this. 
please let me know. 

I think my letter is rather sad to-day, 
but it shall be a nicer one soon. 


July 19, 1918. 

What a surprise I have had this morn- 
ing. | received two cards and a letter. 
* * * What a change for me, before I 
did not want a post-man, because | nearly 
never received any letter, but it is differ- 
ent —Lalso do not find myself lonely as I 
lam not the same. | do not 
nearly recognize myself. A boy told me 
last night that he heard the Americans 
and French were making a big offensive 
and took 22 villages. | do not know if it 
is the truth—I wished it was. We all 
know how very brave your boys are. You 
might be very proud of them. 


used to do 


Aug. 6, 1918. 

What do you think about the offensive? 
Isn’t it splendid? This its the greatest 
victory we ever saw. What a success! 
Germany has never had such a disaster 
as at the present time. Our word ts vic- 
tory everywhere. What a mistake for 
them who thought to take Paris. What 
is the Kaiser going to tell his people who 
always thought that his word was God's 
word? 

We all know, dear War-Sister, how the 
American boys are streaming across the 
sea to come and help us. * * * Do you 
know how many Americans are arriving 
in France every minute? It is the for- 
midable number 7, which makes 10,000 
every day and the Germans are not 
ignorant about it. Weare all so confident, 
more than ever, because we see our turn 
has come. We are ready to make all the 
sacrifices needed to fight them to the last 
one. V. Se 





He writes from baseball grounds 
built by Louis XIV. 








Just Over There. 

Well, here we are, hnally in France, 
la belle: When land hove in view Colum- 
bus and his crew had nothing on us in re- 
joicing. It was a thrilling sight as our 
great caravan of the sea steamed slowly 
into this lovely quaint old port. ‘The 
American flag was eve ‘rywhere in eVi- 
dence and the American navy “had the 
entire situation well in hand.””) And what 
a greeting these natives gave us! Women 
and children—there were no men_ to 
speak of—lined up along the. streets 
through which we passed. ‘They have seen 
many Sammies pass through here by this 
time, but their ardor and their enthu- 

siasm has not waned one whit. Mostl 
old women in black and little distndecel, 
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red-cheeked ragamuflins they were —the 
kind whose welcome is the more guileless 
and genuine and therefore the more wel- 
come. ‘These little children greeted us 
with our own American songs—and may- 
be you think it didn’t do our hearts good 
to hear French kiddies six to ten years old 
sing, “Tail, hail, the gang’s all here!” 
They didn’t know what it meant, and to 
us, well, it sounded more like a sacred 
hymn than a rollicking song of buffoons. 
\lready we love Franceits gay little 
gamins, its sad, almost sanctified old 
women. We believe we are here till this 
old game is over and won. How long it 
will be we do not know, but we are glad 
we are he re. 

\t present we are quartered in a his- 
toric old caserne awaiting a train to carry 
us away. It is a queer old pile of build- 
ings that was erected by Louis XIV and 
has been used by krench troops for over 
two hundred years. And what a strange 
sight it encloses now a peculi: ir medle y 
of boisterous Americans-—-negroes from 
Alabama, Mississippt and any kind of 
whites you want and from any. state. 
Ill wager that these sullen old high stone- 
walls have never gazed down on such a 
scene before. Baseball all day long and 
the most ear-splitting velling. Really we 
are still in America — this is nothing more 
than a plot of American soil transplanted. 
Do you think these howling baseball en- 
thusiasts know that there is a war going 
on over here-—-or are even aware of the 
fact that they're in Europe? Indeed not. 
They are just a happy bunch of kids. 
And it’s certainly fine to see how Amert- 
cans can lose themselves in a game and 
forget all their woe. ‘They are too buoy- 
ant and naturally vital and happy to ever 
be crushed. 


LirureENANT T. W. Dau gutst. 





He had his mother’s letter over his 
heart when the call came for him. 
His spirit marches on, carrying 
its message to the Hun. 











At the Front. 

We are just out after 38 continuous 
days in the front line, where no real 
trenches exist and the opposing lines are 
only 100 to 200 yards apart. You cannot 
imagine it; no one who has not expe- 
rienced it can. It is almost a record for 
any troops in the Allied army. We are 


ragged, covered with vermin, and thin 
now, but are busy getting cleaned up. 
I lost 15 pounds myself, but feel all right, 
though | am tired and can’t sleep well yet. 








During that time I had my clothes off 


once; eternal vigilance and a continuous 
heavy fire forbade much cleaning up. We 
had seven boche divisions opposite us and 
my battalion in the attack accounted for 
an entire regiment of Huns in killed o: 
captured. As you know, we were at the 
point nearest Paris and received credit 
for saving it. 

On July I was in command of ma 
chine guns that went over the top in the 
attack. The zero hour was 6 P. M., and 
at 6:14 1 was standing in the middle of 
the Paris road in Vaux and the prisoners 
started to come in. The town was a 
wreck, buildings shattered, streets un- 
recognizable and dead boches everywher 
I killed one when I entered town who tried 
to throw a grenade. l surely had to laugh 
at one thing. Down the road came a 
group, two boches forming a chair with 
their hands, and sitting with an arm about 
each of their necks was one of our men, 
shot through both legs, but grinning hap 
pily as he took his prisoners to the rear. 

“sited” my guns and nearly 40 boche 
guns and started back to my P. C., when 
I saw something white being waved from 
a cellar and told one of the orderlies to go 
down and take the boche. He got there 
and instead of one, 15 piled out with their 
hands in the air, four with tron crosses, 
but glad to yell ““Kamerad.” I had to 
double-time down myself to help him out. 
At 2:30 A. M. came the counter-attack 
delivered by eight boche companies, but, 
Lord! instead of the few guns I had 
brought, I had over 50 and the enemy was 
wiped out almost to a man. 

have fought the boche long enough to 
know his tactics, so, when he attacked, I 
had guns enough; guns to throw 10,000 
shots per minute, and almost all were 
boche guns, used against them by my 
men. ‘Those who survived that fire sur- 
rendered next morning, and every time 
they tried to escape to their lines, 
“burr-r-r” would go an M. G. and down 
they would go. About 120 survivors sur- 
rendered next morning. One of them 
told me it was the happiest day of his life. 
It was funny. Our patrol, just before 
dawn, captured one of their Majors, a 
chap who could speak English, who said 
the men left of his command wanted to 
surrender. So back into No Man’s Land 
he went, called out a few words and from 
all over the field up rose the Huns with 
their hands in the air and in they came. 

It is funny how superstitious one gets 
in this game where chance plays so large 
a part in your life or death. I carried in 
my left shirt pocket the last letter from 
you, and ne arly everyone, I find, carries 
his mother’s letter over his heart. 

LigurENANT LAMBERT Woop. 


Lieutenant Wood fell on July 18, when the tide was 
turned, His portrait appeared in SuNset for November. 





He doesn’t mind responsibility for 
the way the war is going! 











In a Responsible Position 
Over There. 

The Huns decline to bear the responsi- 
bility of continuing hostilities. Very well, 
we accept that responsibility. They have 
borne it since the very first act of the 
war; we will now bear it till the very last 
act of the war. When the world 1s set 
right, we will be the responsible party. 


4s 

















Mist and Your 
Throat to Tighten 


The 


LMOST anyone alone the Oak- 
land water-front will relate to 
you the story of Captain David 


Minturn and the last voyage of 


the Estrella —but each narrator will draw 
therefrom a different moral. Few care 
to hazard an explanation. They shake 
their heads wisely, as if to infer that there 
was something queer about it—something 
beyond human ken. 

Vor several years Captain Dave and 
his superannuated river steamer were a 
familiar sight to Oaklanders. The Es- 
trella lay moored to an abandoned pier, a 
mile and a half down the estuary 
which is an arm of San Francisco bay, 
stretching in a long, lazy sweep, inland 
past the shipyards and lumber docks of 
Oakland and out to the bay again near 
the bathing beaches of Alameda. Cap- 
tain Dave still occupied the cabin that 
had been his home for a quarter of a 
century before age and railroad com- 
petition retired the Estrella from river 
freighting; he still smoked his old black 
pipe in the pilot-house and cooked his 
meals in the little galley—whenever there 
was food. 

People called him a fool because 
he preferred semi-starvation and — , 
the Estrella to a comfortable de- 
yxendency in the Sailors’ Home. 
Rather than give up his boat he 
would have endured any hardship. 
She was the apple of his eye, this 
ancient craft, and he lavished his 
love upon her by keeping the 
brasses shining, the decks immacu- 
late, the windows spotless. Folks 
who strolled down the shore of the 
estuary of a Sunday afternoon 
pointed her out to their friends 
she looked so trim and tidy against 
the contrasting desolation and 
decay about her. 

Cheery, keen blue eyes had the 
skipper of the Estrella, roofed 
over by thatches of bushy gray 
brows, like projecting eaves over 
mansard windows; a small, round 
nose, not unlike a cherry in shape; 
and a primly set mouth that cov- 
ered, rather insufhciently, a fine 
set of teeth, slightly yellowed by 
tobacco but innocent of bridges or 
plates. His chin was a wide curve, 
firmly molded and embellished by 
a corn-tassel goatee. Whimsical, 
alert, with indications of latent 
strength and a touch of melan- 
choly—the old skipper’s face re- 


mained in your memory. ‘lo com- 
slete the picture: he had very little 
hese —just a sparse, tangled growth 


through which the scalp showed pinkly 
and an average figure as to height and 
weight. He was very nimble. Seeing him 
at work you would never have guessed 
that he was seventy-three years of ape. 

Wherever Captain Dave went old 
lickers followed at his heels like Mary's 
proverbial lamb. Flickers was one of 
these sad-looking, dun-colored hounds 
with slavering, sagging jowls and watery, 
bloodshot eyes that seemed to regard the 
world with ponderous and unchanging 
rravity. ‘Twelve years before, Captain 

Jave discovered Flickers on the water- 
front—a forlorn puppy, howling dismally. 
He detached a tin can from the tail of 
the canine derelict and salvaged it. Since 
then he and Flickers had been partners 
through thick and thin. * During the past 
few years it proved mostly thin. 

Back of the Estrella’s mooring was a 
squalid settlement of — flat-boats—per- 
haps twenty in all—huddled amid the 
wreckage and drift that the tides washed 
in from the bay. Dirty,  ill-clothed 
children dug in the greasy sands or played 
among the odds and ends of lumber 
littering the beach like ruins left by a 





“If you mean that you're aimin’ to destroy my boat,” 
cried Captain Dave, “get out!” 
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Slatternly women cooked and 
washed in the tiny habitations— sickly, 
anemic types for the most part. A few 
small ship-building plants afforded the 
more industrious male inhabitants a 
meager livelihood. Usually a dozen 
men loafed about in the sunshine, smok- 
ing and spitting. 

Among these beach-combers Captain 
Dave—self-reliant and industrious to a 
degree—found no congenial companions. 
They welcomed him when first he came 
among them with that mercenary friend- 
liness which the Human Barnacle devel- 
ops, as a source of vicarious supply 
listening with feigned interest to his 
tales of the [strella’s former prowess so 
long as he bought them drinks with 
sufhcient frequency and “loaned” the 
tobacco they were too shiftless to earn. 
But Captain Dave soon took their meas- 
ure al thereafter wasted upon them 
neither money nor time. Indeed, there 
was little money to waste. His modest 
savings soon dwindled, together with his 
hopes of finding a new command. River 
freighting was at a standstill and unem- 
ployed skippers plentiful, to say nothing 

of old Dave’s years which—justly 
, or unjustly — were reckoned 
against him. He took to doing 
odd jobs about the shipyards but, 
as he was unskilled in anything 
aside from navigation his services 
were in small demand. There 
were days at a time when the Es- 
trella’s galley was bare as the 
larder of Mother Hubbard; when 
the skipper smoked many pipes 
of villainous black tobacco to allay 
his growing hunger and Flickers 
had to forage a bone for himself. ° 
Sometimes when he passed near 
them, the flat-boat loafers would 
grin at one another and say, “The 
ole fool looks like he hadn’t et a 
square meal fer a week. He'll be 
makin’ a stew of the dawg putty 
soon.” Then they would cackle 
and wink or slap their thighs as 
though it were a prodigious joke. 


hurricane. 


HERE were those who called 

David Minturn a fool and 
yet had a genuine fondness for 
him deep down in their hearts. 
Among them was Joe Sanderson, 
the wharfinger. Technically the 
Kstrella was liable for dockage 
charges which, even at the low 
rate for vessels lying idle in the 
stream, amounted to a dollar and 
a half a day on the steamer’s ton- 
nage. For many months these had 
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remained unpaid. Finally an officious 
underling from the wharfinger’s office 
served a notice of delinquency on the 
Estrella’s owner, threatening Captain 
Dave with confiscation of his property 
unless the municipal bill was promptly 
settled. He supplemented this action 
by suggesting to his chief that Captain 
Dave be ordered off of the Oakland 
water-front. But the wharfinger was an 
old steamer captain himself. He and 
Minturn had been good comrades during 
their days on the river. 

“Just leave the Estrella matter in my 
hands, son,” he told the deputy. “I’m 
not real sure that she ought to pay 
dockage. I’ll sort of look into the thing.” 

Subsequently, Joe Sanderson investi- 
gated. He found his old friend busily 
shining the top of the Estrella’s capstan 
and looking ruefully into an empty can 
which had contained metal-polish. 

“Thought I’d drop in on ye, Dave, 
said the wharfinger. ‘The City requires 
me to look over all craft that’s been long 
in the harbor, so we'll just combine busi- 
ness with pleasure and have a peep at the 
old gal. *"Member the time you beat me 
in that race to Sacramento in ninety- 
three? Lord, God! Them was days, 
Cap’n Dave! Them was days!” 

Minturn’s eyes glistened. ‘You and 

me had the fastest boats on the Capital 
run, Joe,” he returned w armly. og. 
them was great old days.” He sighed. 
“You sold the Queen of the River, didn’t 
ye?” 
A shadow crossed the wharfinger’s face. 
“Yes, I sold her,” he answered. “She's 
layin’ up in the bone-yard—just her hull, 
with the fittin’s stripped out of her. I hate 
to think of it, Cap’n Dave. I sold her toa 
junk man.” 

Minturn said nothing. He looked up 
the estuary, where, beyond the first two 
drawbridges, one might vaguely discern 
a tangle of masts. They were not in 
upright, orderly array as one sees them in 
port at anchor. These masts pointed and 
slanted in all directions between vertical 
and horizontal, forming a strange, chaotic 
criss-cross of lines. 

Captain Dave knew well that harbor 
of dead and dying vessels—the bone-yard. 
He knew it and feared it as one knows and 
fears some inevitable calamity. For him- 
self he had small concern. Vaguely he 
guessed that an unmarked grave must, one 
day, receive his bones. However, he would 
be past caring by that time and there was 
no one else to worry. But, for the Es- 
trella—his old companion, his darling— 
he dreaded this potter’s field of ships. 
Sometimes he dreamed of the Estrella, 
rotting slowly in the gray ooze of the 
upper estuary. That was the one con- 
dition in all of his long, varied life he had 
not the courage to face. 

Captain Dave showed his old friend 
over the steamer. The wharfinger’s call 
revived many memories. Years ago they 
had often visited aboard each other’s craft, 
but, until that afternoon, they had not met 
since Captain Sanderson quit the river 
for politics, more than ten years ago. 


” 


OGETHER they stood inthe Estrella’s 
pilot-house and instinctively their 
gaze turned north and west to where the 
Sacramento river empties into San 
Francisco bay. ‘They could see the trolley 


trains of the Trans- Bay and Capital City 
Railroad creeping, like swift, dark cater- 
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From his pilot-house 
Captain Dave looked 
down on the last of 
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pillars, along the shore toward the north. 

“Damn them!” exclaimed Captain 
Dave, bitterly. ‘They put me out of 
business—with their cheap freight-rates 
and their fast service. They took the 
bread out of my mouth.” 

“Eh?” cried the wharfinger, startled. 
“Oh—you mean the trains.” 

“That’s right,” Captain Dave con- 
tinued. “After twenty-five years of 
honest freightin’, they put us out of 
business—the old Estrella and me. 
Many a year—you remember, Joe—we 
ran up to Sacramento and back with the 
decks full of freight each way. You 
know how the children used to listen for 
the Estrella’s whistle; how they’d run 
down to the landin’ and sing out, ‘Hello, 
Cap’n Dave!’ If there was no freight for 


sensational 
episodes enacted on 


the forward deck 


*em, there was generally a 
newspaper. Sometimes | took 
’em aboard for a ride.” 

Captain Minturn paused. 
His eyes peered over the mud 
of the estuary, across the track 
of years long vanished. He 
saw once more the winding 
channel of the Sacramento 
river, stretching out before 
him like a mammoth yellow 
snake; the blue herons scatter- 
ing before the Estrella’s ad- 
vance, their broad, graceful 
wings glinting vividly in the 
T sunshine , their ridiculously long 
\| legs stretched stiffly out behind 
them like the tail of an air- 
plane. He saw green meadows 
above banks of yellow clay, 
gnarly live-oaks and blue-green 
| eucalyptus groves, with now 
| and then a ranch house drows- 
ing under their shi ade, as a 

chick beneath the wing of ,a 
mother-hen. He saw great 


cumulous clouds drifting across an azure 
Californian sky 
“IT watched them children grow up, 


he concluded, plaintively, “into men and 
women with ilieen of their own—and 
then come this railroad that put a stop 
to it all.” 

“Yes, it’s tough, Cap’n Dave,” the 
whi arfinger sympathized. “I seen it 
comin’ and I quit.” 

Each engrossed in his thoughts, they 
descended to the cabin-deck and began a 
half-perfunctory examination of the Es- 
trella’s staterooms. Three of them had 
the musty odor of chambers long unused 
but in the fourth a strong smell of tobacco 
and a few scattered belongings evidenced 
the skipper’s tenancy. Farther on a tiny 
social hall, cool and dim, invited ther to 
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rest. Here the captains had often hob- 
nobbed in the ok days aver a bit of 
Scotch. But the flagon of good cheer had 
long stood empty in a cupboard. Min- 
turn, shame-faced in the impotence of 
thwarted hospitality, fdgeted like a 
school-boy, and Sanderson, who under- 
stood, was also ill at. ease. 

Almost involuntarily they assumed 
accustomed places at the round center 
table, covered with the familiar brown 
cloth, but no talk ensued between them. 
Absently the wharfinger noted that the 


table cover had become shabby and 
worn. Irregularly shaped holes bespoke 
the collaboration of time and moths. His 


gaze shifted to the seats along the side- 
walls—upholstered in red plush that had 
been new and painfully bright when he 
saw it before. ioe the nap was crushed 
hopelessly flat or worn off in spots and 










With reminiscent interest the 
wharhnger’s glance, avoiding his host's, 
took in the framed certificate of Captain 
Minturn’s qualifications as a bay and river 
navigator, the faded instructions for fire- 
drill and the illustrated notice showing 
how life-preservers should be put on. 


furrows. 


After an awkward silence, the whar- 
finger arose and led the way below. In 
the machine room there was little change 
apparent. He found the old poppet- 
valve engine in good condition. The big 
cylinders and cranks that had moved the 
paddle-wheel astern were still brave in 
coats of faded red and green. There was 
no sign of rust. Even the pistons and 
eccentrics had been freshly oiled as though 
the Estrella were all ready for a voyage. 
But the cargo deck told a different 
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story. With reluctant eyes, Sanderson 
noted evidences of rapid decay. The 
Estrella was becoming waterlogged. Some 
of her seams had opened and, drop by 
drop, but with increasing volume, mois- 
ture seeped and spread. Only extensive 
repairs could save the old steamer, San- 
derson decided—and even then they 
would have to be made at once. But 
what startled the wharfinger more than 
these signs of disintegration was the 
absence of anything to eat aboard the 
Estrella. Bye and bye he asked, hesi- 
tatingly, 

“Where do you keep your provisions, 
Cap’n Dave?” 

Immediate 


embarrassment overcame 


the skipper. ‘“I—I’m just out of —every- 
thing, Cap’n Joe,” he stammered, “I got 
to go up to Oakland right quick—and 


order some things.” 

“Look a-here, Dave Minturn,” 
said the wharfinger gruffly “none 
°’ your monke yshine s! You and 
me’s known each other for pretty 
nigh thirty year. ‘Tell me the 
truth: ye old son-of-a-sea-cook! 
Are ye broke?” 
< “N SP 

iIN-none oO your 
business,” re- 
turned theskipper, 
defiantly. 

“Will ye let me 

so, 
make ye a loan? 


“ No.” 


The wharfinger 
said nothing more 
for a moment. 
Then he putahand 
on each of the 
skipper’s _ shoul- 
ders. “Listen, 
Dave Minturn,” 
he spoke with a 


persuasive softness 
in odd contrast to 
his previous tone, 
“won't ye do mea 
favor and goto the 
Sailors’ Home?” 

“Who'll take 
care of the Estrella 

and Flickers?” 

“They'll let ye 
kee »pthe dog, prob- 
ably. As for this 
old tub—you bet- 
ter do like me— 
sell her. She won’t 
stay afloat much 
longer. You can 
see that for your- 
self. If she sinks in 
the stream she'll 
have to be pumped out or blasted and 
that’ll cost a lot of money. You ain’t got 
it, Dave, and the City ain’t supposed to 
do it. Anyhow she’ll have to go up there, 
sooner or later.” He pointed one lean 
digit, like an index of impending fate, in 
the direction of the bone-yard. With the 
other he pulled nervously at his yellow 
beard and spat several times over the side. 
Anyone might see that the wharfinger was 
perturbed. 

Captain Minturn’s rigidly concen- 
vsiaal vision followed the path that 
Sanderson’s finger indicated. His prim 
little mouth was tightly closed and his 
hands clasped and unclasped spasmodic- 
ally about the rail. 

“T reckon you’ re right, Captain Joe,” 
he admitted, finally. ‘Yes, there ain’t no 
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but I can’t let my boat 
go up there in that place. Maybe she’s 
goin’ sometime—but—not now. | thank 
ye, Cap’n Sanderson, but I got to say no. 
It jest ain’t in me to do it.” 

The wharhnger continued to pull at his 
beard and expectorate. He was a tall 
man with a deeply-lined, leathery face 
singularly devoid of expression and it was 
only by certain nervous motions that he 
could find an outlet for his feelings. Still 
massaging the tobacco-stained chin-whis- 
ker, he shufled toward the gang-plank, 
where he paused, irresolute. Finally, he 
turned and, with an awkward movement, 
held out his hand. ‘‘Well, I reckon I'll be 
goin’, Dave,” he said. 

“Good-by, Cap’n Joe,” the Estrella’s 
skipper answered. “Thank ye for comin’ 
to see me—and good luck to ye.” He 
grasped the outstretched hand and held 
it tightly. ‘Thus they stood for a moment 








doubt about it 


in eloquent silence. ‘Then spoke the 
wharfinger, huskily, “Dave Minturn: 


you're a damned old fool!” 


- TER the visitor’s departure, Captain 
Dave returned to the pilot-house 
and‘ puffed feverishly at his pipe. His 
fingers sought the steering wheel and 
gripped it hard. His eyes stared straight 
ahead, unseeing; before them danced, as 
in a shifting panorama, the visions of 
dead years. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, the old 
man made his way astern and, with shak- 
ing fingers, untied the fastenings of a 
little skiff. After bailing it compara- 
tively dry by means of a tin can and 
repairing with twine a broken oarlock, he 
began to row up the estuary. A _ big 
automobile ferry went by, like a great 
floating palace, almost swamping the tiny 
boat in the wake of its mighty swell. The 
Captain rowed on, passing the ferry-slip 
with its red and green signal lights; the town 
wharves where tugs and barges rocked, 
lazily; lumber- and ship-yards where men 
were quitting work for the day. Draw- 
bridges loomed over him and receded; a 
noisy little motor boat chugged by, nose in 
air—skimming the water like a flying-fish. 

A mile beyond the second bridge, Cap- 
tain Dave stopped rowing and rested on 
his oars. The light was fading. A strange 
stillness brooded over this place—a weird, 
moribund silence that was like a tangible 
thing. Even the wash of the bay did not 
penetrate here. Captain Dave and his 
dingey were the only animated objects in 
a rendezvous of spectri il craft. 

Before his eyes—as in some shambles of 
the sea—were strewn the cadavers of 
vessels he had known like old friends in 
the years gone by. He had only to close 
his eyes and see them cleaving their way 
through the water once more. Their 
names trooped, pages antwise, across the 
vista of his recollection: 

The City of Panama! 
stripped by a salvage gang, protruded, 
gaunt and barnacle-e nerusted, from the 
shallow, muddy stream. What varied 
cargoes she had brought the revolution- 
ary, black-and-tan re publics of the mid- 
Americas—returning with her hold full 
of coffee and fruit! What tropical gales 
she had weathered with the iron hand of 
Captain Nelson on her helm! He was 
famed in many waters for his seamanship, 
this poet-skipper—a little gray man who 
mastered the storm and sang its songs. 

(Continued on page 67) 


Her naked hull, 


Harold Bell Wright, author of six “best sellers” 
in eight years, can afford to smile at his 
critics. With ascratch of his pen 


he uncovers a gold mine 


© be author of the 
the year in the book world is sat- 
isfaction enough for almost any 
writer. To be author of the best 
sellers in two successive years 1s double 
satisfaction. 
content of Harold Bell Wright, who has 
written six of the best sellers in cight 
vears? Tlis income from royalties has 
totalled about $734,000 to date, and he ts 
in monthly receipt of checks amounting 
to an average of $2340, being his royal- 
ties from present sales of books and from 
moving-picture dramas of them. Mean 
while he is leisurely writing another book, 
for which he will get $45,000 cash the day 
he hands the manuscript to his publisher, 
and in addition will get the contract 
royalties when the work is put upon the 
market. 
This sounds like a fairy tale when com- 
pared with the records of many eminent 
writers of fiction. Sir Walter Scott was 
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best seller of 


What, then, is the ratio of 
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debt at the fullness of his fame as a 
novelist and by tremendous labor for 
eleven years repaid the $78,000 owing to 
Mark Twain was foremost 
among American men of letters and in 
debt for $100,000. By strenuous work 
and severe economy during nine years he 
managed to settle every claim upon him. 
Here is Wright, a preacher in a rural 
church in the Ozark mountains in Mis- 
sourt no longer ago than seventeen years, 
and a preacher in a Redlands, California, 
church only fourteen years ago, almost a 
millionaire, simply by his pen. Was ever 
the lot of a story-teller more princely? 
One thinks of Chatterton starving in a 
garret, and of Poe walking the 
New York to avoid paying a half-dollar 
for lodging. 

Frankly, Wright does not aspire to a 
niche in the Hall of Fame. He writes 
only to please and help the common peo- 
ple, of whom, Lincoln said, God has made 
many. In writing for the masses his pur- 
pose is to impart lessons of homely moral 
truths, to make people happier on the 
farms and in the abodes of the unsophis- 
ticated. His heroes are of the parson 
class, his villains are among the idle, in- 
sincere rich, and his scenes are cast in the 
valleys of the commoners. What cares he 
if critics do jeer? Lis books are read by 
hundreds of thousands, and non-critical 


his « reditors. 


admirers sit up nights to devour his latest 


novel. With an average 
income of year, 
Wright is indifferent to the 
standards of permanency 
in literature. His books 
have sold at the rate of five 
thousand daily for seven 
straight months, and the 
total sales have run to 
over a million copies in- 
side of fourteen months. 
The five last books had 
sales aggregating 6,674,- 
000 and stall 
being wughe and read, 
Yet Wright per- 
sonal pull on the public. 
He is scarcely known by 
sight in Pomona, south 
ern California, where he 
spends most of his spare 
time. He is in the deserts 
of Arizona when not in 
Pomona valley. He has 
no club membership, no 
cult, no literary acquaint 
ances, no ideals and no 
personal press agent. But 
no books of fiction were 
ever better advertised, ‘To 
the power of the work has 
bee n added the power of 
the advertising page. 

“Tf | had my way, I'd 
neverleave my'cabin home 
in the Coconino forest in 
northern Arizona from one 
year to another,” said he 
the other day. “My pub- 
lisher, wholives in Chicago 
and Pomona, 'is always tell- 
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has no 


streets of 


establishes a precedent for her sex. 
a student of sociology and criminology 


ing me I should live in some big place like 
Chicago. He thinks I am missing it by 
staying out on the desert so much. But 
L love the mountains and the cattle ranges 
and the cowboys. . The city overwhelms 
me. As for my success, there is nothing 
strange about it. | write only for the 
plain people, and they know it. 

“Over in Arizona,” he continued, ‘‘old 
Bill Halsey came into camp where | was 
doing some work and toward evening 
asked one of our men who it was that 
occupied that tent up on the hillside. He 
was told it was my tent and that I was 
working in it. 

““Oh, that book-writin’ feller!’ he 
observed. ‘Wonder if he’d care if | was 
to go up and Jook in on him?’ 

“ ‘Why, you were talking with him all 
the morning,’ was the reply. 

“*What—that chap in the corduroys? 
Wal, if | was out gunnin’ for book-writers 
I'd never take a shot at him.’ 

“T pave up i ministry because I saw 
I could reach a larger congregation with 
my fiction. I have worked very hard. I 
wrote “Lhe Calling of Dan Matthews’ 
with one hand and “Che Winning of Bar- 
bara Worth’ with the other. When I was 
yxreaching in Missouri | wrote my first 
wry “That Printer of Udell’s’. That was 
in 1900, and I got the plot and characters 
among my rural congregation. | wrote 
more for the pleasure of it. During a trip 
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to Chicago I showed the manuscript to a 
publisher. He wanted the book right off 
and we have been partners ever since. 
That first book was immediately popular 


in Middle 


the West and over 250,000 
copies were sold. The public wanted 
more and L’ve been at it ever since. At 


first | was a little concerned about the 
money part of the game. One day I got 
a statement from my publisher and stared 
at it in amazement. | took it to my 
wife, one of the most matter-of-fact women 
in the world, and said to her: 

" ‘Frances, you notice 
peculiar about these figures?’ 

**No,’ said she, running over the state- 
ment with a calm eye. 

“ “Why, can’t you sce that we're mak- 
ing more money in one d: ay than we used 
to make in a whole year?’ LT asked, 

"Ts that so?’ she remarked, in the same 
tone she would have employed if 1 had 
been telling her it was going to rain.” 

Wright is forty-five years old. He 
preaches a life of work and simplicity and 
in spite of his wealth he lives it. He has 
three boys, Gilbert, Paul and Norman, 
ranging from fifteen to six. They think 
their father the most famous of authors. 
One day Wright was speaking of Shakes- 
yeare as the greatest of all writers, when 
ittle Paul cried out in a tone of protest: 
“Gee, dad! Has he got you skinned?” 

“Unquestionably,” laughed the author. 


do anything 


But Shakespeare’s works never sold at 
the rate of 5000 a day. 
Henry G. 
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HE first woman to hold the position of 

police desk sergeant in the United 
States and, so far as known, the first of 
her sex to be assigned in any other 
country, is Mrs. Barbara W. Pearson of 
Berkeley, California. 

Mrs. Pearson's interest in the study of 
sociology and criminology qualified het 
for this work and the position was opened 
to her because Berkeley's chief of police, 
August Vollmer, desired her womanly 
and kindly influence in the jail and prison. 
Her duties consist of receiving complaints 
and visitors, assigning the patrolmen to 
investigate the various complaints, re 
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ceiving the hourly and other reports of 


patrolmen and taking charge of juvenile 
offenders and women prisoners. She is 
also secretary to Chief Vollmer. Her 
hours are from four o'clock in the after- 
noon until midnight. 

Although Mrs. Pearson was born in Den- 
ver, Colorado, she was reared in California. 
She tsa kinswomanof Dr. ].G. Tolland, the 
famous novelist and poet. She spent many 
years near the Mexican border where she 
gi ithere “d mate ri il for stories inne Wspapers 
and magazines. Mrs. Pearson is also the 
authorof several books. PAULINE Hess. 
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NE morning in the 

spring of 1917 a “‘sour 
dough” on his mining 
clam five hundred miles 
in the interior of Alaska 
heard the news that the 
United States was about 
to break diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany. For 
the first time in his eleven 
years as a prospector in 
that frozen country he felt 
that he might want to 
abandon his search for 
gold and enter an even 


more fascinating game. 
Leaving his claim he went 
to Iditarod, the nearest 
town, to await develop- 
ments. In less than a 
week came the news that 
war had been declared. 
The “sour dough” ar- 


ranged to have his claim 
protected, gave his fine 
dog team to a friend and 


started to “mush” out to 
Anchorage, the nearest 
seaport, a trip of more 


than four hundred miles. 
Thus the call of patri- 
otism came to Arthur 
Willis, known among: his 
comrades in the army sim- 


ply as “Alaska.” He 





Arthur A. Willis walked four hundred miles over mountains, 


mud, snow and ice to get into the war. 


the first man to enlist from Alaska 


was the first man to enlist 
from Uncle 5 Sam's ice-box. 


It was at’a bad season of 
the year to make the trip. 


He was 








Ruth Miller hae achieved athree-years contract 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York. 


have been gained by hard work 


I ler musical honors 


The snow was beginning to melt and the 
ice on the rivers was breaking. Carrying 
asm. ill bag of food and hatchet, and 
stopping at an road-house, 
Willis tr: unped through mud and 
ice, mountains and dangerous 
streams, making an average nevertheless 
of nearly forty miles a day. When he 
reached Seattle it was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to learn that his thirty-six years put 
him above the age limit fora flyer. He 
enlisted in the infantry at Fort Lawton, 
where the arduous task of making a sol- 
dier out of a “sour dough” accom- 
plished. Laughable are the stories told 
about his first army days, for he had been 
in the wilds eleven years and military 
regulations were ai strange language to 
him. He was next sent to one of the fly- 
ing fields near Fort Worth, Texas, and has 
prov ved to be a remarkably efheient man 
in caring for the ‘Though in- 
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trusted with important work, he holds 
the rank of corporal. 
Willis is an attractive and unusual 


character. ‘The stamp of the Yukon will 
never be erased from his personality. He 
has a walk which would distinguish him 
anywhere, stepping with the peculiar lifting 
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These sisters, Helen Elizabeth Townsend and Martha Ardelle Townsend, have worked their 


way through college with candy. 


Before the war they sold ten 


thousand dollars’ worth of chocolates in one year 


motion of one who has spent much of his 
life on snowshoes. As he goes down the 
street his eyes dart restlessly about, a 
habit gained from picking holes and dan- 
gerous places in the ice. He loves Alaska 
with a devotion which will take him 
straight back there when the war is over. 
STANLEY WALKER. 
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HEN Ruth Miller graduated from 
the Holy Names Academy and 
Normal School of Seattle some years ago, 
the class prophetess predicted that she 
would go to Europe, study with the great 
masters, achieve success, then return to her 
alma mater and sing for the benefit of the 
convent chapel. The forecast was fulfilled 
when at the age of twenty-four Miss Mil- 
ler sang before the school, a three-year 
contract in her possession with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company of New York. 
Miss Miller is a native of Portland, 
Oregon, but her education was mainly 
acquired in the public and private sc hools 
of Spokane and Seattle. ie piano and 
vocal instruction were unusually thor- 
ough. Seven years ago she sailed with 
her mother and brother for France, where 
she lived in the French Quarter in order 
to learn the language correctly. Her 
vocal work began with D’Aubigne and 
the art and technique of the stage with 
Landone, and she visited the Théatre 
Frangais to study the stagecraft of Sarah 
Bernhardt and other great artists. She 
also studied with Sbriglia, Emile Bour- 
geois and M. Levy. Her first’ public 
appearance in Paris was in a concert at 
the Opera Comique under the name of 
Francesca Milena. She went to Spain 
but was forced to return to Paris at the 
outbreak of the European war and while 
there sang to the wounded and convales- 
cent soldiers in the hospitals. In 1916 
she returned to America, war conditions 
preventing an operatic début abroad. At 
first, it seemed as if she could never re- 
ceive a hearing in New York, but a brief 
engagement demonstrated to the critics 
that she had a wonderful voice and 
eventually she sang before the director of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, the 
result being a three-year contract. 
Warren EuGENE CRANE. 


BOUT three years ago two sisters, 

Helen Elizabeth ‘Townsend and 
Martha Ardelle ‘Townsend, moved with 
their mother from North Yakima to Seat- 
tle, where they enrolled in the University 
of Washington with the ambition to earn 
their way through college. “They had a 
difficult time at first and Helen was forced 
to give up her school work temporarily 
because of ill health. Martha continued 
in the University and served as assistant 
to the Dean of the Woman’s Department 
during her spare time. Financial troubles 
came and she was very much in debt and 
discouraged. Finally she conceived the 
idea of making and selling candies as a 
means of earning money. [ler sister had 
specialized in domestic science while at- 
tending high school, so it was arranged 
that Helen was to make the candy while 
Martha attended to the selling end. She 
started out and in a little more than a 
week took orders for one hundred and 
fifty pounds, which her sister made 4 
time for the holidays. She was so de- 
lighted with her success and the money 
made toward college expenses that she 
decided to continue the work during her 
spare time while her sister and mother 
made the candies at their home. She 
went to the various box factories, looked 
over the different designs and finally se- 
lected one, then had a neat gilt crest de- 
signed with a trade name. 

As soon as the boxes were finished, 
Martha filled one with large tempting 
chocolates and went down to the business 
section of Seattle, putting so much energy 
and enthusiasm into her selling talk that 
she took big orders from some of the 
largest firms. That night she hurried 
home and broke the good news to her 
mother and sister, who went to work at 
once. She next borrowed one hundred 
and fifty dollars from a bank. In a few 
months, as the business grew, she hired 
one girl to do dipping and two others to 
do molding and packing. She also em- 
ployed a boy to mix the candy and fins lly 
appointed a state distributor. Pre vious 
to war restrictions the girls had sold in 
one year as much as ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of chocolates, and mail orders still 
come from points as far away as Hawaii 


and Alaska. Wa BG, 


My Job as Plow Woman 
By Helene Frances McPike 


GENERAL opinion and one 
which is held by many promi- 
nent leaders of labor organiza- 
tions is, that of the numerous 

farm occupations in which a woman might 
engage, plowing is the one in which she will 
give least satisfaction, unless ideal condi- 
tions prevail; namely, soft, level ground, 
a sulky plow and a strong woman. 

I have proved that an average Ameri- 
can girl, five feet seven inches in height, 
weighing one hundred thirty pounds and 
possessing a large amount of grit and 
determination can plow, and plow. suc- 
cessfully, without physical harm to her- 
self, unless a coat of tan and the loss of a 
few pounds could be so called, and to the 
satisfaction of the farmer. 

This is the very occupation which 
turned my mind from prospective school- 
teaching to farm work and has made me 
a farmerette with one month’s experience. 

ly home is on a mountain vineyard, 
situated in an import: int viticultural sec- 
tion of California. When I suggested to 
my father that I assist with the plowing 
he laughed but agreed to pay me a man’s 
wage if | could make pi and furnished 
me with coveralls, shirt, boy’s elk-hide 
shoes, leggings, hat and gloves. I have 
made good and my position is assured. 

I do not claim that it is easy work. No 
farm work is. The first two half days I 
followed the plow, I was so exhausted I 
could not eat and my muscles ached un- 
mercifully, but that soon passed. At the 
present time I can follow the plow for a 
ten-hour day, walking from twelve to 
fifteen miles, without feeling more than 
healthy-tired. On an average I put in 
four days a week; the rest of the time is 
spent in doing necessary household tasks 
and in one trip to the nearby town. 

Is it not worth while to know, that with 
one half day’s labor I am able to supply 
a soldier in the trenches with one month's 
supply of tobacco? And the man whom 
I relieve from vineyard work can plow in 
the wheat fields or fight in the trenches. 

My success in doing such strenuous 
work is due to the care which I take of 
myself: a hot bath at night to cleanse the 
skin and relax the muscles; the exchange 
of my heavy shoes for a pair of light 
slippers during the noon hour; a fifteen- 
minute nap after the noon-day meal; the 
application of a liquid powder on my face 
to alleviate sunburn and prevent poison- 
oak; the use of a cleansing and soothing 
lotion, instead of soap and water, during 
the day. And last but not least, com- 
fortable and suitable omens. 

In the cultivation of a vineyard, a 
double plow breaks the onan between 
the rows of vines and the single plow fol- 
lows, making four furrows to the row. 
The plow needs constant guiding to pre- 
vent singletree, shaft and handles from 
hitting and snapping off the tender buds. 

Plowing may prove dangerous if the 
animals used are fractious and not ste ady 
in movement. Plow handles can easily 
jump from control and administer a wicke d 
thrust. Surely, since I can cope with 
this, any other girl of normal, healthy 
physique could plow for any and all 
other products. 
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“Yung Nee San Fong” 


A Home in the Heart of the Hills 


UTH COMFORT MITCHELL, 
well known contributor of verse 
and short stories — to leading 
magazines, and her talented artist 

husband, Sanborn Young, have built in 
the foothills of the Santa Cruz mountains 
one of the most interesting and unusual 
homes in California. ‘The location of the 
five acres comprising the homestead was 
well known to Mrs. Mitchell when in her 
girlhood she tramped these picturesque 
hills and perched for many an hour on 
the very site of her present home enjoy- 
ing the wonderful view which gives an 
unrestricted sweep of valley and moun- 
tains. With the parental wedding gift 
of a deed for this tract of wild land, which 
nature had endowed with a wonderful 
spring of pure water, a grove of fifty 
glorious oaks, a superb view and the finest 
climate in the world, dreams of a suitable 
home for such a location began to come. 
The search of material for “The Sweet- 
meat Game,” a Chinese playlet by Mrs. 
Young, which has proved very successful, 
led her into many Chinese homes of 
wealth and refinement and gave her the 
idea of mingling the best of oriental tastes 
and usages with her conception of beauty 
and confort in the building and furnishing 
of her own home. 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 
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‘Two miles from Los Gatos, 
at an altitude of one thou 
sand feet, is “Yung See San 
Fong” (freely — translated 
meaning “The Youngs’ 
Hlome in the Heart of the 
Hills’). The house is Chi 
nese in motif, with curving 
roofs and chimney tops, and 
hangs ona hillside so steep 
that only a vivid imagina- 
tion could have conceived 
building there. From the 
road it has the appearance 
of being tip-tilted, causing 
a well-meaning neighbor to 
inquire if the architects 
knew that the house was 
“out of plumb.” Chinese 
superstition, as well as cus- 
toms and furnishing, has 
been gaily followed in the 
house and its environment 
and the hostess especially 








delights in calling attention 
to this fact. A winding, 
twisting road leads to the 
hillside site from the valley 
below, “quite properly,” Mrs. Young ex- 
plains, “for the Chinese believe that 
the devil cannot follow you home if you 








The devil can never follow you to this home, for according to Chinese superstition the 
road makes too many twists and turns 





Santa Clara valley 





A thousand feet above sea level one looks over the vast 


and it’s safer than flying 


make many turns. Contrary to western 
conception, he is not a crooked person 
at all, but can only go straight!” 

A fat little god of rice and plenty, with 
an impossible name, sits on a ledge by the 
front door, grinning between pots of lotus 
moss, and a little Chinese boy figurine, 
“Yung King Joy,” stands as lookout in 
the window. 

Three thoroughbred dogs, the pride of 
their mistress, noisily greeted us as we 
paused to note the panels of split bamboo 
inserted on each side of the front door 
with Chinese proverb poems done thereon 
in jade-green lettering, which our hostess 
interpreted as “Entreating the guest 
who is about to enter to bring with him 
the purity of the moonlight and the 
warmth of the sun and the richness of 
nature’s beauty.”” ‘Two small panels in 
red and black let into the front of the 
house bear the characters which mean 
“Welcome.” 

Names of the celestial gods and god- 
desses who preside over the household 
are elaborately carved upon panels placed 
just inside the front door, while over the 
doors at each end of the long living-room 
stand fierce, grotesque creatures, half dog 
half lion, pledged to keep out evil spirits. 
There are old embroideries, dim Chinese 
prints, carvings, a teakwood prayer bench, 
teakwood tables and chairs and braided 
mats and comfortable lounging furniture 
of woven sea-grass from China. The 
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lighting is from lamps with shades made 
from embroideries or prints, and from 
concealed overhead lights1n inverted coolie 
hats, on which are sketched the characters 
in Chinese of Yung See San Fong. 

The dining-porch, glassed in winter 
and screened in summer, gives an inspir- 
ing view of valley and mountains. The 
furniture is woven sea-grass, all the dishes 
Chinese, from rose-medallion Canton and 
old crackleware to the crude, strongly 
colored, heavy ware which the Chinese 
coolies use, and the flat silver is marked, 
not with initials, but with the Chinese 
symbol which means “Young.”” A Chi- 
nese servant keeps the table supplied with 
many oriental dainties which are practic- 
ally unknown to us of the western civili- 


zation. 


alpais. 
beautiful beyond — 


It was here that I drank a cup of 


The Home in the West 


tea with the host and hostess—not ordi- 
nary tea, but the finest of imported goods, 
selected by the cook as a holiday gift for 
his beloved mistress. 

The house is two stories on the upper 
side and four stories on the lower side, 
and the effect is almost like flying when 
one steps out onto the porch opening 
from the guest-rooms. One looks over 
the great Santa Clara valley from moun- 
tain range to mountain range, the sculp- 
tured Coast Range with Mount Hamilton 
on the right and the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains on the left, San Francisco bay far 
in the north and the sithouette of ‘Tam- 
At blossom time the vision is 


Practical plans, as well as artistic, have 


been carried out. A vineyard and orchard 


have been planted and a vegetable garden 
supplies fresh garden stutt the year 
around. Hutches of thoroughbred Bel- 
gian hares and flocks of high-bred poultry 
are the especial hobby of Mr. Young, who 
frequently uses these as well as the dogs 
in his animal subjects. His photographic 
studies have been accorded place in the 
New York Salon of Fine Arts. The ac- 
companying illustrations are his work. 
While the oriental colorings and fancies 
are favored in both personal and home 
furnishings, as attested by the jade-green in 
studio hangings and even in Mrs. Young’s 
own jewels and dress~- for she declares she 
wears no color excepting green— the occi- 
dental features are not nharmonious. In 
fact, the blending of the two effects has been 
delightfully achieved. Ona Evtis Smiru. 






































The entrance to the garage is at the side 
of the bungalow 








that sunlight may not be excluded 


There are fish in the pool 


A Bungalow Bower 


T seems that peace and contentment 

in life may best be expressed in the 
small house, and if that house be vine- 
clad, and its exterior shows loving care, 
then I feel it to be the sincerest and 
warmest expression of the simple word 
“home.” 

This bungalow 1s in California, where 
the mellow December sunshine lures the 
roses into bringing forth June blossoms 
for Christmas day. Indeed, it 1s an all- 
the-year-round bower of vine and riotous 
bloom, with flowers peeping in at win- 
dows and drooping over doorways as if 
in a desire to be part of the life within. It 
is the restful retreat of a very busy pro- 
fessional woman and there ts a real indi- 
viduality about this charming abode that 
makes it a place in which really to live, 
not a place to rush into and dress for the 
next function, or catch a wink or two of 
sleep. ‘There is a particularly inviting 
look to the entrance, with just a touch of 
formality to add dignity to the coziness 
of the exterior. 


The back yard is quite as attractive as 
the front, with the further charm of seclu 
sion. Here the fish in their pool, the birds 
in their aviary and even the wild birds 
that come to revel in their own bath all 


seem to enjoy the sunny hours with as 
much security and repose as the mistress 


herself. 
Judicious pruning saves plant growth 


from any untidy appearance and_ the 
same air of simplicity obtains within. 
One enters frankly and directly into the 
living-room that stretches across the en- 
tire front of the house and it is quite in 
keeping with this unpretentious type of 
home that the front door should lead at 
once into its very heart with no restraint 


of hall or vestibule. 


Poets have ever sung of the small house 
as the symbol of happiness, and certain it 
is that whatever there may be of the finer 
sentiments about the big house there 1s 
emphasized in the vine-covered cottage 
the warmth and cheer which make the 


ZeNA B. WALES. 


true home. 
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Salt pork for breakfast, salt pork || 
for dinner, salt pork for supper | 


Do you remember? You do if you 
lived in a village or on a farm thirty or 
forty years ago. 


Fresh meat was in those days hard 
to get. The refrigerator car had not 
then been developed, and therefore it 
was practically impossible to ship per- 
ishable meats from the city packing 
houses into rural communities. 


In the larger towns the local meat 
shops did their own meat dressing, but 
on the farms each family did its own 
butchering in the winter and used 
salted and pickled meats in the sum- 
mer. The small villages depended on 
the farms in the winter for what meat 
they could get. 


* ok ok 


Today there is no village so small, 
and few farms so isolated, that fresh, 
sweet meat is not regularly available 
at all times. 


This change came with the estab- 
lishment, by the large packers, of a 
nation-wide system of meat distribu- 
tion into the small towns and rural 
communities. 


This system is known as the “Car 
Route” system. It means that practi- 
cally every village and small town in 
America is visited at regular intervals 





in many cases as often as three 
times a week-—by refrigerator cars 
loaded with fresh, sweet meats. 
2 2 2 


Following closely on the heels of the 
development of the refrigerator car, 
an achievement in which Swift & Com 
pany played a big and vital part, came 
the development ofthe car route system. 


Here again Swift & Company played 
a leading role, as it was they who put 
into operation in 1890 the first car route. 


This first route has grown and 
expanded until today there are hun- 
dreds of such routes operated out of 
the various Swift packing houses. 


* * * 


Today millions of people who live 
on farms and in villages rely on car 
route distribution, to a great extent, 
for fresh meats. 


Thanks to the initiative and progres- 
sivenessofAmerica’s packing industry, 
they are no longer confined to an un- 
changing diet of salted and pickled 
meats. 


Fresh beef and meats of all kinds 
of a quality that is recognized as the 
standard of the world-—-are today 
staple foods on American farm and 
village tables. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 22,000 stockholders 
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There is no 
” about your car 
Ons new piston rings 


“i 


it undoubtedly does if it has been run any 
length of time. Piston rings are simply metal 
washers and when worn they permit leakage 
of gasoline and oil. When your garage-man 
tells you that your motor needs new piston rings what rings wilt 
vou tell him to install? Consider these facts: 
The Inland patented Spiral Cut construction causes it to cling against the cylinder 
wall all around, making a positively gas-tight seal. ‘The Spiral Cut produces an 
absolutely gas-tight ring in ONE PIECE, which makes it LOW priced, saving 
you money over any other type of gas-tight ring. ‘This construction also makes 
the Inland strongest and most durable because it is of equal width and thick- 
ness all around —no weak or thin places. 


Overhaul Now 


There may be a scarcity of new cars. Don’t let your car get ‘‘down and out’ 
from failure to keep it in condition. Put your car in A-1 shape for the ees 
of the war. By overhauling NOW, you will also help the Nation save gasoline. 
See your garage man about Ink: ands. today. Write for free booklet. 


Now 3,000,000 in use 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 


DEALERS: ~The Inland is the best money-saver for the car owner and the best 
money-maker for you. The Iniand sign on your place will be a bigger business 
bringer than ever--due to tremendously increased advertising. Jobbers everywhere 
stock Inlands -ask yours, 


Inland Machine Works, 925 Mound St., St. Louis, Mo., U. s. A. 
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Mr. Fisher's 
Hornpipe 


(Continued from page 21) 


Oh, Marion! ‘There was only one of her 
kind in all this world and he had lost her. 
And Barr-Fisher— of all men on earth, 
Barr-Fisher with his wild ways and his 
known lax life--known to men, anyway, 

Barr-Fisher to be the one toreplace him! 

Captain Kid sighed and shook his curly 
black head and struck a despairing hand 
on the rail beside him. 

And then, just at that moment, when 
he was preparing to go over to the ren- 
dezvous for a last visit of farewell with his 
two small friends who were certain to be 
there this morning, since he had promised 
them a red sash each from his mythical 
store—just then a little blue-clad figure 
burst from the rushes at the wharf’s ‘end 
and fled with a flash of small bare legs 
down the reach of the old wharf. 

He saw her stop a moment at sight of 
the smoking ship and catch her tiny hands 
to her wee heart, very much as her grown- 
up sisterhood might do in heavy stress, 
and then run on straight to the very edge. 

He saw her lift aloft something which 
she shook tragically toward him, heard a 
thin pipe of treble which came in a des- 
pairing wail across the intervening water, 
and caught the very desperate anguish in 
the wide open arms that she held out to- 
ward him. 

And then while he looked, under his 
horrified eyes, there rose behind the sweet 
blue figure a long gray shape—the other 
end of the ancient plank, loosened, thinned, 
lightened, made irresponsible by long buf- 
feting of the elements and like some 
innocent ¢ aptive of the old days who 
walked the pirates’ plank to the waiting 
sea, the child shot down to the still waters 
of the inlet below. 

How he got down the boat's side to 
the dory, Captain Kidd never knew. 

He afterward remembered that his 
heart ached worse than anything in all 
his life had ever made it ache; that he 
called on his Maker with every breath and 
that he pulled as he had never pulled on 
his crew at college. 

He had a hazy memory of diving deep, 
of straining his eyes under water, of a 
white baby face coming up to meet him 
through the depths with the golden curls 
swept back from it like streams of light in 
darkness. 


N the east veranda Mrs. Burton, 

Aunt Marion and Barr-Fisher stood 
waiting for the cart. ‘The young man was 
smug and confident in correct traveling 
attire, a figure to catch the feminine eye 
in truth, providing one dispensed with 
breadth and depth of shoulder and chest 
and that certain open honesty which 
stamps the man. He was chatting breez- 
ily while he felt in the pockets of his 
coat for something which was not there. 
Suddenly he remembered and went over 
to the rail where he had left the meer- 
schaum pipe. 

It was gone and Barr-Fisher knew in- 
stantly who had taken it. A frown drew 
in between his eyes, which turned cold 
again when his face was not toward the 
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No. 37. Black 
kid lace boot, 
Sensible heel, \ 
welt sole. 


A Woman’s Shoe that’s EASY 
from the Very Start 


—one you can put on today and wear with comfort tomorrow 
and every day. 


Dr &dison Cushion Shoe 


‘The Easiest Shoe for Women”’ 


/ No. 25. Black 
kid button boot, 
Military heel, 


turn sole. 


Made of finest soft kidskin, its insole is a felt cushion of pure, live wool. 
Conforms readily to the feet, removing the objectionable jolts and jars 
and relieving aches from corns, bunions, callouses, etc. 

‘the Dr. Edison is styleful--a shoe of pretty lines and one that quickly 
appeals to women of good taste. 

A reasonably priced shoe for war workers, shoppers, nurses, teachers 
and all who take many steps and who must have ease and freedom. 

A representative list of dealers in California and Arizona is named below. An 
equally large number of stores in other Western states carry the Dr. Edison 


Cushion Shoe. If you do not know the name of our dealer in your vicinity, send 
your address for new Style Booklet and name of dealer near you, 


UTZ & DUNN Co., 234 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of “Style Shoes of Quality” for Women 


Dr. Edison Dealers in California and Arizona: 


ARIZONA Canning’s Cash Shoe Store Oxnard, Cal. 
Babbitt & Polson Co. Williams, Aris. Mesamer-Smith Co. Oakland, Cal. 
Norton Morgan Commercial Co. Wilcox, Ariz. Fallis Bros. Ontario, Cal. 
The T. F. Miller Co. Jerome, Aris. Simmons & Franke Orland, Cal 
Phelps-Dodge Mere, Co. Douglas, Aris. G. P. Schafer & Co. Modesto, Cal. 
Phelps-Dodge Mere, Co Bisbee, Ariz, Children's Shoe Store Los Angeles, Cal, 
A. W. Sward Kingsburg, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA Hollywood Boot Shop Hollywood, Cal. 
Dewing's Bootery Eureka, Cal. A. J. MeKay Hollister, Cal 
B. A. Edgington Whittier, Cal. Crofton's Shoe Store Glendale, Cal. 
Rossi Bros Stockton, Cal. Fortuna Mdse. Co. Fortuna, Cal. 
Ik. F. Rodenbeck Santa Barbara, Cal. A. B. Wasgatt Dinuba, Cal 
C. Minzenmayer San Francisco, Cal. Ingalls Shoe Co, Berkeley, Cal. 
Lewis Shoe Co San Diego, Cal. Wold's Shoe Store Alameda, Cal. 
Rawicz Bros. & Goldman San Bernardino, Cal, Carl Munter Anderson, Cal. 
Lavenson's Ine. Sacramento, Cal. The Arcade Angels Camp, Cal. 


Thoits Bros. Palo Alto, Cal. Jas. P. Nelson Sanger, Cal 
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h Sane COMPANY 





Replaces Olive Oil 
Equally Good For Cooking 


HIS new American salad oil is used for every culinary purpose. It equala butter for shorten- 
ing and it is more economical, It surpasses all other fats for frying. It is excellent seasoning. 


Made from corn, pressed from the heart alone, it is highly nutritious as well as delicious. 
And made even more inviting because of its attractive origin, 


A Conservation Product 


That Douglas Oil is a true conservation product increases ita value at this time. It adds the 
necessary food value to other conservation dishes. 

Thus one of the efficient ways to serve more vegetables is in salads made with Douglas Oil 
Dressings. 


Douslas Oil 


Better Cooking—Greater Economy 


Douglas Oil should replace butter or other hard fats for shortening both for the sake of results 
and for economy. It makes frying a pleasure instead of a task. It doesn't absorb either flavors or 
odors, and can be used over and over again. 

The Douglas Recipe Book, compiled by food experts and published to sell 
for 50 cents, is offered FREE for a limited time to users of Douglas Oil, 
Beautifully illustrated in colors. Send your name, address and dealer's name. 

Ask your dealer for Douglas Oil. He has it or can get it for you. 

If you can't secure it, write us direct giving us your dealer's name and we will see that you 

are supplied, It is guaranteed satisfactory. 








Douglas Corn Starch is 
Use Douglas Corn Starch the finest quality that 
can be produced—made by the world’s largest exclusive corn 
starch manufacturers. Makes the best sauces, gravies, des- 
serts, pastry flour—recipes on package. Highly nutritious 
a splendid food for children. Insist on getting Douglas Corn Starch. 
DOUGLAS COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 








bien With a forced saa’ he turned 
back again. 

“Really, Mrs. Burton,” he said with a 
shade of vexation in his smooth tones, 
“Phillisy seems to have it in for me. All 
morning she watched me like a_ little 
hawk, and now I find that my pipe has 
disappeared. I must break her in_ to 
me if I’m to be in the family. Eh, 
Marion?” 

Mrs. Burton, remembering breakfast 
and her surreptitious reminders to the 
child, biushed with humiliation. 

“Why I-—-I’m sure—” she stammered. 


UT just there she stopped, for through 

the rose vines inthe garden there burst 
a figure, running; Captain Kidd, tall, white, 
dripping, the black hair matted on his 
temples, his face like ashes with anguish, 
while on his outstretched arms lay a small, 
limp figure ina wilted blue gingham dress, 
which clutched in its tiny hand the miss- 
ing pipe damnable evidence of guilt! 

{ Burton screamed once and Aunt 
Marion gasped “David!” and caught her 
pretty throat in her two hands. 

But Captain Kidd pushed through to 
the veranda. 

Call the doctor quick!” he ordered, 
“though I think she’s coming to.” 

At the end of thirty awful minutes 
Phillisy opened her big blue eyes and 
closed them = again—and Captain Kidd 
sat weakly down on a nearby chair and 
mopped his sweating face with a_ trem- 
bling hand. 

And presently Phillisy opened them 
again and sought, with anxious intensity, 
her beloved’s face. 

“Did—” she piped, failed, and tried 
again. “Captain Kidd, dearest, did- 
you make the—music—-for Mr. Fisher’s 
horn pipe—when I got it— for you?” 

A dark red tide flowed up across the 
yirate’s face and he rose and bent above 

*hillisy, smoothing her curls that were 
beginning to dry. 

“Did you know you fell into the inlet, 
sweetheart?” he asked coaxingly, but 
she was not to be diverted. 

“Did you?” she insisted; “because you 

said—you wanted to make the music 
a a fisher’s horn pipe—and—I stole 

~for you!” 

rc aptain Kidd straightened suddenly to 
his full height and looked straight across 

at Marion. Barr-Fisher he did not see 
at all. 

“She’s right,” he said gravely, “I did 
say it, Marion, when found whose 
child she was, that you were here, and 
all the rest of the sorrowful situation- 
sorrowful to me, [| mean. I was leaving 
today and Phillisy, my good fairy here, 
seems to have taken literally my bitterly 
whimsical words, and tried to the best 
of her ability to help me furnish that 
music—for Mr. Fisher’s hornpipe.” 

Marion’s beautiful face was white as 
milk and there was such a pathetic glory 
in her soft eyes as none but Captain Kidd 
had ever seen there before—on one 
memorable commencement night. 

“David,” she said piteously, “oh, 
David! Did it mean so much to you?” 

“All the world,” said the pirate simply. 
And with sublime vlad 5 sal of the 

scandalized eyes of Mrs. Burton, Barr- 
Fisher himself and Phillisy on her pillows, 
not to mention the old doctor from Bay- 
liss’ Point, she went swiftly forward into 
his arms. 
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Deau Brummell 


shaved serenely or 


EAU BRUMMELL—who “taught Wales 
what a coat was like”—inventor of number- 
less niceties of dress—gambled himself into 
poverty. Publicly cut by the King, he had 

his last remaining finery laid out preparatory to seeking 
a friend who might save him from disgrace. With 
Weston, his faithful valet, keeping the door against the bailiffs, the 
great beau shaved serenely or. Prince of the Dandies to the last, 
he finished the job with the utmost care. Then, carefully wiping 
dry the precious blade and affectionately placing it in its case, he 
turned to Weston with the command: ‘Now Jet the rogues in.” 


The razor that Beau Brummell used was a shaving tool of won- 
derful balance. Length, temper and correct diagonal stroke were 
there: all it lacked was the safety and convenience of the double- 
edged, detachable blades of the 


Juruam) Ju PLEX 


A Keal Razor~— made Sate 


Heft this wonderfully balanced razor in —itcan't cut your face. It's the longest, 
your hand—feel the comfort of its long, ee eee peg ——S 
’ : Pt » eh . an 
keen blade on your cheek. Automatically Carn” Wikh MOre Shaving mieage than 
: ' 1 any other razor Seven million shavers 
it lies on our face at the one-ene-oniy have changed trom other razors to the 
angle for right shaving — because its design Durham-Duplex~—a real razor made safe. 
is thousands of years old. More than that Make it your razor today. 


ONE DOLLAR COMPLETE 
The Greatest Shaving Mileage at Any Price 


Thia set contains a Durham-Duplex Razor with white American 
ivory handle, safety guard, stropping attachment and package of 
3 Durham-Duplex double-edged blades (6 shaving edges) allina 
handsome leather kit Getit from your dealer or from us direct. 


Additional package of 5 blades at 50c. 


DURHAM~DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


1909 BALDWIN AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J 


CANADA ENGLAND FRANCE ITALY 
43 Victoria Street 27 Charch Street Pioso & Andre Freres Constantino Ettor! 
Toronto Sheffield 66 Rue de Paradis, Paria Viale Magenta 6, Milan 
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ACK in 1852 California learned that gold could be 
profitably grown from the soil as well as discovered 
beneath it. As the years went by California pushed 
steadily forward as a wheat-producing State until, 
in the 90's, it was acknowledged one of the largest 

producers of wheat in the Union. 


Since then— what a different story! The acreage and 
yield have gradually diminished until today California 
stands very low in the roster of wheat-producing States. 


To bring this golden heritage back to the Golden 
State to put California back on the map as a factor 
in the production of wheat —1s the object of the Sperry 
Flour Company’s campaign to 


“Plant more and betier wheat 


This campaign is the logical outcome of the experi- 
mental work that has been conducted on the Sperry 
Experimental Farms at Farmington and Chico, Cal. 
We know—from actual, practical farming experience 
that good wheat and good yields can be produced on 
California lands. We know that California land is not 
“played out” —-and we are doing everything we can 
to correct this false impression. 


And, what is more, we know there are thousands of 
idle, uncultivated acres that should be sown to wheat. 
The desperate need of the world for grain—let alone 
the opportunity for profit during the years to come 
should lead the owners of these lands to seed their 
tracts to wheat at once. 


Anything we can do to help— any information our 
Agricultural Department can give you on the possibil- 
ities of wheat-raising in California is yours for the 
asking. Do not hesitate to write—-we will welcome 
an opportunity to be of help! 


SPERRY FLOUR C0. 


General Offices: San Francisco 


the Pacific Monthly 









“Me, too,” she sobbed ungrammatically 
from the shelter of his damp embrace. 

“Ah-—ahem!” said Mr. Barr-Fisher 
like the rattle of icicles. 

Marion raised her head and looked 
across at him through happy tears. 

“You'll have to forgive me, Stuy- 
vesant,” she said gently; “I can’t marry 
you now—Oh, not at all!” 


T’ sunset Phillisy lay contentedly in 
Captain Kidd’s arms watching the 
gulls circling against the gold. 

“And you'll never never go away any 
more?” she was repeating, like a litany 
of great joy; “never go back to the Span- 
ish Main to fly the Jolly Roget re 

“Never,” promised the pirate flatly, 
“never in all this world. But before we 
bid farewell to the high decks and the 
planks forever I think [ can find in the 
slundered stores a string of pearls to fit a 
lictle neck like yours.” 

And Phillisy, drifting off to sleep, was 
dreamily conscious of miles and miles of 
sparkling gems that strung the spars of a 
big black ship with a high poop that rode 
the eas ana skies and floated the Jolly 
Roger to the breeze! 


Diverging Roads 
(Continued from page 38) 


Helen looked at her with interest. She 
was a new girl, on relief duty. “The regu- 
lar operator for her company was a sober, 
conscientious woman of thirty, who 
studied German grammar in her leisure 
moments. This one was not at all like 
her. 

“Do you know him?” said Helen, smil- 
ing shyly. ‘This was an opening for con- 
versation, and she met it eagerly, The 
other girl had a friendly and engaging 
manner which obviously included all the 
world, 

“Sure IT do,” she answered, though 
there was uncertainty under the round 
tones. She ran a slim forefinger through 
the blond curl which I: ly against her neck, 
‘smiling at Helen with a display of even, 
white teeth. Helen thought of pictures 
on magazine covers. It must be wonder- 
ful to be as pretty as that, she thought 
wistfully. ‘Who's he writing to?” 


Fi* ‘LEN passe ‘d the me sSsage across the 
low railing which separated the ofhices. 
She noticed the shining of the gurl’ 8 finge re 
nail as she ran it along the lines. 

“Well, what do you know about that! 
He was giving me a song and dance about 
being Judge Kennedy's son— you never 
can tell about men,” she commented 
sagely, returning the telegram, ‘Some- 
times they tell you the absolute truth.” 

A child-like quality made her sophisti- 
cation merely piquant. Her comments 
on the passing guests fascinated Helen, 
and an occasional = phrase — revealed 
glimpses of a world of gaiety in which she 
seemed to flutter continually, like a but- 
terfly in the sunshine. She worked, it 
appeared, only at irregular intervals. 

“Momma supports me, of course, on 
her alimony. Papa certainly treated her 
rotten, but his money’s perfectly good,” 
she said artlessly. Her frankness also 


was childlike, and her calra acceptance of 
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1780——=1918 


Before the Constitution of the United States of America was ratified 
Cocoa and Chocolate preparations were used in many American homes. 
After more than 150 years of increasing popularity they are now more valuable 
than ever, as apart from their delicious flavor, cocoa and chocolate are very 
nutritious; the only popular beverages containing fat. 
The use of them saves other foods. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE, 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1780 a DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Because they save fuel, save food, 
save time for war activities and often 
release a servant for active war work, 
these electrical gifts are encouraged 
by the Government. 


They are war-time tools that should be bought and 
used according to these Governmental suggestions 


—keep old appliances in active service by having them 
repaired 


—do not increase your use of appliances if it compels your 
Lighting Company to put in new wiring, transformers, 
or otherwise use material that is needed for war work 


—if a local supply of wood or coal is available and you 
have a range that will serve during the war, you should 
not install a new range of any kind at this time 


We will conform to this policy during the war by 
manufacturing only such appliances as are essential to 
the well-being of the people and are a factor in winning 
the war. 


But every home with electric lights should remember 
that cooking or heating with electricity saves coal. 


—if your electricity is generated by water power its use 
saves 100‘; coal 
if coal is used by your Power Company the saving in 
coal is from 40°; to 60";,. 


For example— it would take about three million 
pounds of coal each year to heat the old fashioned 
sad irons that have been displaced by the clectric irons 
which we have made and sold. 


wee 


Just a few gifty looking tools 


A This beautiful 9-cup Panelled Coffee ing, curling tongs and heater. All packed in 
Urn is discontinued during the war dainty bag, $6.50. Iron only, $5.00. 
but we are still able to supp'y from stock on 


hand. No valves, floats, or traps; auto- FE! Manufacture of this 7-cup Percolator 


a if 
matic switch. As ole wh, "$20 90. Plain, has been discontinued during the War, 
$17.50. but it still can be supplied from — on 
hand. Same construction as ““A."* $11.50. 


B This 7-cup nickle Percolator is 

thorough ly practical. Same mechanism F Two slices at once has this Toaster. 
as "A". As pictured in nickle, $11.00. Only a cent to make the mornin 
We shall ake no more in aluminum dur- toast. $6.50 including handy rack = 
ing the War but still ave some in stock in passing. 


a similar pattern, $9 
G Inste ant heat day or night, with this 
cc With this 3-heat Radiant Grill it is Semi-flexible Heating Pad. In wash- 
unnecessary to light the kitchen range able bag. tag $9.00. Aluminum, 
except for the heaviest meal, whic h makes non-flexible, $6. 5( 
a sharp saving in coal for ar purpe 
Two dishes and griddle included, $9 00. H Any liquid into which General Flec- 
tric Type Immersion Heater is plunged 
D} Every ironing done electrically saves begins to heat inst antly baby's milk, shav- 
forty or fifty pounc ds of coal Travel- ing w ate tr, he t drink, etc. Assi own, 
ing Set includes 3 |b. iron, stand for invert- larger size $6.00; crook-neck, $7.00. 


YOUR DEALER: Somewhere right near you there is a dealer who 
will gladly demonstrate these and numerous other General Electric Type 


appliances. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC DIVISION 


Edison Electric Appliance Company, Inc. 
Ontario, Calif Chicago New York 
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SE Liberty Bread—save wheat. That’s an impor- 
tant obligation with you now. 


When you have it toasted—just right, and buttered hot— 
you'll find that this “substitute” bread has a lot more flavor. 


Toasting brings out flavor—every time. It makes tobacco 
delicious. Try Lucky Strike Cigarette—it’s toasted. 





SAVE the TIN-FOIL from 
Lucky Strike Cigarette 
and give it to the Red Cross 
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For more than 50 years Giant Powders have cut the 
cost of western blasting. In all this time they have 
been constantly improved and adapted to western 
conditions by a western company. Naturally they 
make western land clearing easier, faster and cheaper. 


Giant Farm Powders--Giant and Eureka Stumping 

go farther than ordinary dynamites. Farmers and 
orchardists find that they can do more and better 
work at less cost with Giant Powders. Hundreds 
write us that Giant brands “‘save money’’ “‘pive 
better results’’—“‘have wider breaking power’ 
““shoot the roots’’=-and ‘‘are always uniform in 
strength and action,.”’ 


Giant service covers the West. No matter what 
kind of blasting you have to do, Giant will help you 
do it cheaper and better. Bring your blasting prob- 
lems to our nearest distributor or write direct to The 
Giant Powder Co., Con., San Francisco. No job 
Is too large, too small or too far away to vet the best 
attention of our experts. 

Caution: Be sure you get the genuine Giant Powders, the 
product of the manufacturers who originated the name. Look 
for the Giant trade-mark. It is your only sure protection 
against imitations, 

Send coupon (or postal mentioning this paper) for the big free 
book “Better Farming.’* It tells you scores of money 

saving ways of doing farm jobs, Write for this gold mine of 
information today. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 
**Everything for Blasting’’ 
Home Office: San Francisco 


Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 


FARM POWDERS 


TUMPING — AGRICULTURAL 
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MARK AND MAIL THIS FREE BOOK COUPON 
THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco (32) 


Send me 32-page illustrated booklet ‘‘Better Farming."* 
(please check) 

{| Stumnmp Blasting 

|| Boulder Blasting 


{} Ditch Blasting 
Tree Bed Blasting 


Name... Address 


I am especially interested in 


|| Subsoill Blasting 
{]) Road Making 








the situation made it necessary to regard 
it as commonplace. Helen, in- self-de- 
fense, could not be shocked. 

“She’s lots of fun, momma is just 
loves a good time, She's out dancing 
now gee! L wish Twas! I’m just crazy 
about dancing, aren't you? — Listen’ to 
that music! All | want is just to dance 
all night long. ‘That's what | really love.” 

“Do you ever often, I mean— do it? 
Dance all night long?” Helen asked, 
wide-eyed. 

“Only once a night,” she laughed. 
“About five nights a week.” 

Helen thought her entertaining, and 
warmed to her beauty and charm. In an 
hour she was asking Helen to call het 
Louise, and although she made no at- 
tempt to conceal her astonishment at the 
barrenness of Helen's life, her generous 
desire to share her own good times took 
the sting from her pity. Why, Helen 
didn’t know the city at all, she cried, and 
Helen could only assent. ‘They must go 
out to some of the cafes together; they 
must have tea at Techau’s; Helen must 
come to dinner and meet momma. Louise 
jumbled a dozen plans together in a rush 
of friendliness. 

It was plain that she was genuinely 
touched, in her butterfly heart, by Helen‘s 
loneliness. “And you're a— brunette!” 
she cried. ‘We'll be stunning together 
I’m so blonde.” “The small circle of her 
thought returned alwaysto herself, Helen, 
dimly seeing this, felt an amused tolerance 
which saved her pride while she confessed 
to herself her inferiority in cleverness to 
this sparkling small person. — Louise 
would never have drifted into dull stag- 
nation; she would have found some way 
to fll her life with realities instead of 
dreams 

Midnight came before Helen realized 
it. ‘Tidying her desk for the night, she 
found the unfinished letter to Paul and 
tucked it into her purse. She had not 
been forced to feed upon her imagination 
that evening. 

Loutse walked to the car-line with her 
and it was settled that the next night 
Helen should come to dinner and meet 
momma. Tt meant cutting short her 
extra work and paying the day operator 
to stay late at the St. Francis, but Helen 
did not regret the cost. ‘This was the 
first friend the city had offered her. 

Three weeks later she was sharmg the 
apartment on Leavenworth street with 
Louise and her momma. 

The change had come with startling 
suddenness. “Vhere had been the dinner, 
first. Helen approached it difhdently, 
doubtful of her self-possession ina strange 
lace, with strange people. She fortified 
herself with a new hat and a veil with 
large velvet spots, yet at the very door 
she had a moment of panic, and thought 
of flight and a telephone message of re- 
grets. Only the thought of her desperate 
loneliness gave her courage to ring the 
bell. 


HE strain disappeared as soon as she 

met momma. Momma, slim ina silk 
petticoat and a frilly dressing-sack, had 
taken her in affectionately. Momma was 
much like Louise, Helen thought again 
of pictures on magazine covers, though 
Louise suggested a new magazine, and 
her mother did not. Even Helen could 
see that momma’s pearly complexion was 
liberally helped by powder, and her hat 
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GUARANTEE: We guar- 
antee Hanea Underwear 
absolutely every thread, 
atitch and button, We guarantee 
to return your money or give you 

a now garment if any aeam breaka, 











Real Warmth for the Boys! 


One of our big special lines is Union 
Suits for boys. Superbly made, and 
combine all features of the men’s suits. 
Downy softness and genial warmth 
win mothers and fathers as well as the 
boys. You can’t duplicate the value. 























tute unlenn it beara the’ Hanea" label. 


WARNING TO THE TRADE: Any P,H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


t offered H bet 
garment offered an Hanes ia a aubati New York Office: 366 Broadway Without It 
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Underwear comfort 
without the frills 
at popular prices! 


Know all about Hanes Heavy Winter 
Weight Shirts and Drawers and Union 
Suits! Look them over at your dealer’s; 
size up the quality of the long-fibre cotton, 
the fleecy warmth and perfect workman- 
ship! Did you ever see such underwear 
worth at a popular price? Hanes is the 
most unusual underwear value you ever laid 
hands on, It cuts out fussing ; gets youdown 
to a strict comfort-wear-economy basis. 


Put Hanes up to yourself fair and square. 
You can’t buy greater warmth or greater 
comfort or better fit or better made gar- 
ments at any price! If you’re keen to 
save, start right in buying 


Greatest Sold at 
Winter H Popular 
Underwear Prices 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Put every feature of Hanes underwear 
to the test. Seams are guaranteed un- 
breakable; tailored collarette snuggles up 
around the neck, keeps out the cold, and 
prevents gaping; elastic knit shoulders allow 
“give” with every motion. Hanes pearl 
buttons are sewed to stay on! 


Illustrated here are Hanes Heavy Winter 
Weight Shirts and Drawers. Note the. 
three button, snug-fitting, staunch sateen 
waistband and the comfortable crotch. 
Easy to put socks on, too, because the legs 
won't flare. 


Hanes Heavy Winter Weight Union 
Suits are the last word in union suit per- 
fection, They are built for wear and for 
comfort! The Closed Crotch stays closed! 


If your dealer does not ails Label om 
have Hanes write us im- or 


mediately. H AN| 
= ii. 


Buy None 
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The Veteran 
Knows 


OBODY respects a fire- 

am like the old soldier. 
He has had much experience 
with many weapons. 


He knows that the revolver 
for home defense must be ab- 
solutely safe for its possessor. 


The Iver Johnson is the 
Standard Family Revolver be- 
cause it meets every require- 
ment for safety. 


Falls, bumps and other ac- 
cidents cannot make it go off. 
The only way to discharge an 
Iver Johnson is by pulling the 
trigger ’way back. 

Send for Free Interesting Booklets 


Mention the ones you would like 
toread: A—‘‘Firearms’”’ (shotguns 
and revolvers); B— “Bicycles;’’ 
C—‘‘Motorcycles.” 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & 
CYCLE WORKS 
180 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 


IVER JOHNSON 











was almost unnaturally golden. But the 
eyes were the same, large and blue, 
fringed with black lashes, and both pro- 
files had the same clear, delicate outlines. 

“Yes, dear, most people do think we’re 
sisters,’ Mrs. Latimer said complacently, 
when Helen spoke of the resemblance. 

“We have awful good times together, 
don’t we, momma?” Louise added, her 
arm around her mother’s waist, and Helen 
felt a pang at the fondness of the reply. 
“We certainly do, kiddie.” 

It was a careless, happy-go-lucky house- 
hold. Dinner was scrambled together 
somehow, with much opening of cans, in 
a neglected, dingy kitchen. Helen and 
Louise washed the dishes while momma 


stirred the creamed chicken. It was fun 


| to wash dishes again, and to set the table, 


and Helen could imagine herself one of 


| the family, while she listened to their in- 
| timate chatter. They had had tea down- 
| town; there was mention of someone’s 
| new car, somebody’s diamonds. 


Louise 
had seen a lavaliere in a jeweler’s shop; 
she teased her mother to buy it for her, 


| and her mother said fondly, “Well, honey- 


baby—we'll see. 

They had hardly begun to eat when the 
telephone bell rang and momma, answer- 
ing it, was gone for some time. They 
caught scraps of bantering talk and 
Louise wondered, ‘‘Who’s that she’s jolly- 
ing now?” She sprang up with a cry of 
delight when momma came back to an- 
nounce that the crowd was going to the 
beach. 

There was a scramble to dress. Helen, 
hooking their gowns in the cluttered bed- 
room, saw dresser drawers overflowing 
with sheer underwear, silk stockings, bits 
of ribbon, crushed hat-trimmings and 
plumes. Touise brushed her eyebrows 
with a tiny brush; rubbed her nails with a 
buffer, dabbed carefully at her lips with 
a lip-stick. Helen hoped that she did not 
show her surprise at these novel details of 
the toilet. 


They had taken it for granted she was 
going to the beach with them. Their 
surprise and regret were genuine when 
she said she must go to work. 

“Oh, what do you want to do that for?” 
Louise pouted. ‘You look all right—” 
she said it doubtfully, then brightened. 
“T’ll lend you some of my things—you’d 
be perfectly stunning, dressed up— 
wouldn’t she be stunning, momma? 
You’ve got lovely hair—and that baby 
stare of yours—all you need’s a dress and 
a little color. Isn’t it, momma?” 

Her mother agreed warmly. Helen 
glowed under their praise and was deeply 
grateful for their interest in her. She 
wanted very much to go with them, and 
when she stood on the sidewalk watching 
them depart in a big red automobile, 
amidst a chorus of gay voices, she felt 
chilled and lonely. 

They were lovely to be so friendly to 
her, she thought, while she went soberly 
to work. She felt that she must in some 
way return their kindness, and after dis- 
carding a number of plans she decided to 
take them both to a matinee. 


[ was Louise, at their third meeting, who 
suggested that she come to live with 
them. ‘What do you know, momma, 
Helen’s living in some awful hole all 
alone. Why couldn’t she come in with 
us? There’s loads of room—she could 
sleep with me. Momma, why not?” 

i mother, smiling lazily, said, “Well, 
if you kids want to, I don’t care.” Helen 
was delighted by the prospect. It was 
arranged that she should pay one third 
of the expenses, and Louise cried joy- 
fully, “Now, momma, you’ve got to get 
my lavaliere!”’ 

The next afternoon Helen packed her 
bag and left the room on Gough street. 
Her feet wanted to dance when she went 
down the narrow stairs for the last time 
and let herself out into the windy sun- 
shine. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Simplex Cox Sells the Land of Little Rain 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Don’t you think, Mr. Cox, if we keep 
our faith things will come true?” 

“Tt depends on what we pin our faith 
to,” said Simplex, remembering some of 
his own experiences. “Sometimes they 
merely come due.” 

“You are always making fun,” said the 
girl. “It is splendid to have such a light 
heart.” 

“Tt is lucky,” Simplex made a wry 
mouth, “seeing how often I have to move 
it: 

“T must get back,” he arose, “or Burr 
will have the sheriff after me for stealing 
his automobile.” 

Simplex had gone only half a mile when 
he saw a man standing beside the road— 
a tall, lank man with drooping shoulders. 
It was the Kentuckian. 

“Hello,” called Cox heartily, as he 
stopped the machine. “Going to town? 
Get in and ride.” 

The mountaineer did not return the 
greeting, but came toward the machine 
in a shambling but definite gait. He 
approached from the driver’s side and 


when within a few feet stopped, without 
any motion to get in. 

“Well,” said Simplex, looking at him 
a little puzzled, “hop in.” 

The mountaineer had not spoken, and 
in the gray light of the rising moon, there 
was something in his thin, long face and 
intent eyes distinctly menacing. 

Without any hurry or nervousness, he 
reached to his hip pocket, drew out a 
heavy gun, and leveled it at Simplex. 

“Get out,” he spoke with a cold, deadly 
drawl, “I reckon I'll let you say your 
prayers ’afore I kill you.” 

Simplex got out of the machine with- 
out a word. He had no inclination to 
disobey the mountaineer’s orders. He 
knew danger when he saw it—and this 
was more than danger; it looked like 
inevitable death. 

He marched in front of the gun to the 
side of the road. For a moment he stood 
silent. He knew the slightest inadvertent 
movement would be fatal. 

The moon was just up and looked softly 
upon a row of palm trees to the west. The 
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TEST No. 22—July 8, 1918. Ford car 1917 
model. Radiator badly strained. Leaking at 
rate of 114 qts. per hour. One tube cracked 


again July 15 and Aug. 2, after traveling 247 
and 702 miles. No further leakage and none 
reported to date (October 14, 1918.) 


UST pour in some SE-MENT-OL 
(Liquid)—that’s all the repairing 
a leaky radiator needs. Cost— 

=: 75c! And the repair is permanent. 
ures it) === ===. The SE-MENT-OL liquid combines with the 
== water. When it strikes the air at a leak, it 
hardens there, building up a tough deposit 
in and over the leak that seals it permanently. 
The repair can be made right on the road. 
The car is not laid up at all—a vital advantage 
in these days when expert repairmen are so 

scarce and overworked. 
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4 4 The Radiator Cement 
u has the same chemical properties as the original powder form, ‘ 
A N known to a million motorists as the Radiator Cement that ‘ 
u g “Finds the Leak and Fixes It.” ; 
SE-MENT-OL is now made in liquid form for your greater | 
Close-up of Leaking convenience. 
Radiator Tube Showing Being a liquid, of course it cannot clog or “gum 


How SE-MENT-OL up” the radiator. 


Hardens when it Left in the radiator, it will repair future leaks 
Si ‘Ic th Cte ees automatically. : 
PIKES e a Makes permanent repairs, not effected by vibra- 
tion. 


Absolutely harmless. ‘Chemically Correct.” 


Probably your dealer carries SE-MENT-OL, liquid or powder— 
price 75 cents per can each—and other Norwesco products. If 
not, check the Coupon for goods you want, mail it to us with 
retail price, and name your dealer. 


Ask for our 24-page illustrated booklet, “The Proper Care of 
Your Car.” 


The Northwestern Chemical Co. 
1712 State St. Marietta, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Other Norweseo Products: SKALEX, The Radiator Cleaner 75c; 
Canada, 85c. TOP DRESSING, for leather and pantasote, pints, 
75e, qts. $1.25; Canada $1.00 and $1.60, MOHAIR bgp ia 

@ for mohair tops and all mohair linings, pints 75c, qts, $1.2 
Canada, $1.00 and $1 60. UTILITY BLACK, dries in one 
hour, half pints, 60c, pints, $1 00;Canada, 80c and $1.30, 
VALVE COMPOUND, for easy valve grinding, 4 oz. 
double-end can, 40c, one pound shop can, $1.00; 
Canada, 45c and $1.15. 
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and three soldered joints leaking. Treated with } 
4 0z. SE-MENT-OL (Liquid) at 2:10 P.M. At a 
2:18 P. M. all leakage had ceased. Examined | 
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Veterans in Service 


In these days of strict economy, the 
greatest care must be given to the 
automobile if one hundred per cent 
service is to be achieved. It ts not 
enough to carefully watch the mechan- 
ical parts only, the question of tires 
should be given even more attention. 


QUAKER TIRES 

*Giarantee 9000 MILES 
These tires are today counted as real 
veterans in hard usage. On thousands 
of cars, many used in the Government, 
as well as in industrial service, Quaker 
Tires are delivering more than expected 
mileage, even under the most adverse 









Sri bel 
Hea Ship conditions. 

‘Cushion ; 

Pz"Ply Let your dealer tell you of the Quaker 


6 ™Dly 
Tire mileage he personally knows about 
in your community. 





If you do not know the location of the Quaker 
representative in your vicinity, we will gladly for- 
ward name and address of the nearest dealer. 


Quaker City Rubber Co. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
629 Market St. 182 W. Lake St. 211 Wood St. 53 Murray St. 





Ideal for camp, home, fawn, porch, roof, automobile, yacht or motor boat 


REAL BED-not a makeshift, Can be set up in a 
minute or two and as quickly taken down. Folds like an 
umbrella and can easily be carried in hand or trunk. Soft, 
apringy andcomfortable. The trestle wor k constructiontakes 
prevents sagging. Readily adjusta itself to all 
. Stands high off ground, a protection against 
will sustain over 800 pounds, 





up all slack 
uneven surfaces 
d yness. Large and strong ' 
Will nat tip. Nothing to get out of order. Made of best 
quality canvas, hardwood and new process rust proof iron, 

At Tent, Awning and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
If not at your dealers’ we will forward on receipt of price, 
Descriptive booklet sent upon request. 

Telescope Cot Bed Co. - 536 East 79th St., New York 

~actfic Coast Representative: PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., 717 Market St., San Francisco 














south wind breathed across the orchards 
and alfalfa fields. “Twenty miles over to 
the northwest a butte stood out, a shim- 
mer of subdued colors in the moonlight. 

“Tt is sure a nice night to die,” sighed 
Simplex, “but I'm sort of surprised to 
finish things up like this, partner. I had 
always ceed [ would walk myself to 
death.” 

“TF you are a-goin’ toypray, be a-doin’ 
it,” commanded the lank man with the 
gun. 

“What's the use to pray?” said Sim- 
plex; “it isn’t God who has hold of that 
gun.” 

At that the mountaineer moved a little 
uneasily—always superstitious, always 
religious, even in ‘oalie the name of the 
Diety gave him a start. 

“Of course,” said Simplex taking in- 
stant advantage, “I know you are going 
to kill me—-I am unarmed, and you got 
the drop on me anyway while I was trying 
to be neighborly to you but I'd like to 
know what it is all about.” 

“You know good and well why I am 
killin’ you,” sullenly. 

“T certainly do not. I haven't any 
more idea why [| am going out than a 
lightning bug has when it is swallowed 
by a bull-bart.” 

“They told me,” said the mountaineer 
in bitterness, “when I sold my land that 
had coal on it, and started out to find a 
face where workin’ would be easy, that 
4 get robbed. But I said to myself, 
“The feller that robs me won't never rob 
nobody else’.”” 

“Just what is this robbing talk about?” 
asked Simplex. ‘Do you think you were 
cheated in the land?” 

“Cheated?” the tone rose higher now 
and angrier. “You know you robbed me 

and lied to me. You thought Twas a 
pore ignorant cuss and wouldn't do 
nothin’ about it. You told me all them 
wells and water channels was on my land.” 

“Well, aren’t they?” Simplex’s head 
began to clear—-and his heart to pound, 

“Naw,” in vast disgust, “they are a 
hundred feet on the other fellow’s land 

I just got to worryin’ and took a sur- 
veyor out there today. And when I 
knowed I’d been skinned, I started for 
you, and seein’ you go by, laid for you.” 


TRE gun drew a definite bead on Sim- 
, oe ° oarer 
plex’s heart. “Are you done prayin’? 

“Listen,” said Simplex; “you have 
answered one-half my question. ‘The 
rest is—What are you going to get out of 
killing me? You see—I’'m a_ stranger 
here—from the hills, too—and I honestly 
thought that water was on your land. 
They told me it was. It won't get your 
money back to kill me.” 

“T don’t expect to git my money back, 
but [ll git satisfaction.” 

“Oh, no, you won't. | killed a dog once 
that bit me. But it wasn’t any  satis- 
faction. | found out the dog bit me be- 
cause he thought | was trying to hurt his 
master. I dreamed about that dog for 
weeks. 

“T had no intention of cheating you. 
I was hired to sell land, and they showed 
me the land I was to sell. I was cheated 
as much as you. If you kill me it will 
settle it for both of us-—-and the guilty 
man will have your money and nevet 
be punished.” 

The mountaineer was wavering—Sim- 
plex’s heart began to beat with real hope. 
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“Oh, pshaw, come,” he spoke with humor 


ous fellowship, “‘let’s don’t be fools. If 


honest men eat each other up, it leaves 
the spoils to rascals. Let's get into the 
car and run this thing down. If I don’t 
prove to you Lam innocent I'll give you 
my word as a gentleman, I'll come out 
here and sit on a cactus and let you shoot 
me as full of holes as a pepper duster.” 

The Kentuckian yielded and got into 
the car. 

“Now [ will tell you what I believe.” 
Simplex was thinking aloud as he figured 
it out: 

“Cromley and Burr have cooked this 


up together. They have bought a lot of 


land —-Cromley taking one section, Burr 
the next -and then made improvements 
close to the line but on Cromley’s side. 
The scheme has been to pick up some 
successfully innocent salesmen like simple 


Simplex and get him to raflle off a lot of 


the unimproved land at about twice its 
value by representing the improvements 
to be on Burr's side. ‘Then when it comes 
to a show-down, Burr will swear he never 
authorized me to represent the improve- 
ments were on his land. 

“LT tell you what you better do,” Sim- 
plex proposed as they came into the edge 
of the city. “You lay low and don’t let 
on you have found out anything until I 
can get something on them — Ul begin 
tonight.” 

The Kentuckian, at heart as guileless 
and friendly as a child, agreed to this, and 
left the car at the cheap rooming house 
where he was stopping. 

Simplex put the automobile in- the 
garage and started for the ofhice. 

He had devised a plan, a trap, to dis- 
cover whether or not Burr and Cromley 
were seeret partners, It was nearly 
eleven o'clock, I] would ro to the othice 
and call Cromley, and tell him) Burt 
wanted to sce him at once on a matter of 
that last sale. If he came that would 
prove their connection. 

He let himself into the outer office very 
quietly and felt his way across the room 
to the telephone. 

Simplex did not take down the receiver. 
Instead he turned and crept softly to the 
door into the private office. He had heard 


Voices, 


T was Burr speaking. 

“T puess,”” he wassaying nervously, “I 
better hit the line Friday night. Le might 
be safe a little longer, but we've cleaned 
up about sixty thousand apiece aif Jen- 
son takes the orange prove tomorrow as 
he has promised. 

“He is to give me thirty thousand in 
currency. 

“That profitable fool of ours pot. six 
thousand today from the chicken you 
tolled out here from Ohio she won't 
know until the sheriff moves her over, 
that her land is on the desert just a mile 
west of the orange orchard. [ gave Cox 
the numbers wrong, of course-gave him 
the description ‘west half of the north- 
west quarter’; while the orange orchard ts 
the ‘west half of the north-eas/ quarter’.” 

“You have pulled it off in great shape,” 
said Cromley. “You came here without a 
dollar and are getting away with more 
than fifty thousand—and nobody has a 
thing on me. 

“Make a clean get-away—and then [Il 
be the innocent injured party who cor- 


rects his lines and moves them over 
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The Shirt You Will Be Glad You Bought 
LONGER WEAR GREATER COMFORT 











There is a Racine shirt for every occasion 
whether for dress, sport or work. 


No skimping—every shirt cut full reinforeed 
with double stitching where the strains come 
rip-proof. Workmanship, durability and fit, the 
best) possible, combining high-grade 
materials, plus two thorough inspections 
which every Racine shirt receives before it 
loaves our fuetory. 


“Once—Always’”’ 


That’s the way a million men feel about 
Racine shirts. Get into one of them and 
experience real shirt comfort. “Once 
Always” is the Racine slogan. You'll know 
why when you wear one. 


Ask Your Dealer For a Racine Shirt 


Look for the Quality Identifying Label 


The Chas. Alshuler Mfg. Co. 


Racine, Wis. 


Soft Shirt Specialists for 35 years 


, 

gf; If you do not find the Racine shirt 

i, promptly, write and tell us the 
name of your favorite dewler and 
wo will seo that you are supplied, 
Tosint on getting the Racine 











RAISE BELGIAN HARES &s 


HUGE PROFITS canily and pleasantly made rng 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit, 
Holpsa to eradtentoe dandruff 
For Restoring Color and ; 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
f0e, and 81.00 at drugeints 











k and pay you $6. 


book’ ortunes in Haroa, 106 
WATIONAL FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 210 MILWAUKEE, Wi8G 
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Coffee and Teas 


Coffee afd tea are a regular U.S. Army 
and Navy ration, They are none the less 
essential in the home and in the everyday 
life of civilians who have to meet unusually 
trying conditions that change every day. 

White House is exceptional coffee, and al- 
ways the same. White House Teas are superb. 

Always in the Safe, Air- Tight Package 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


PRINCIPAL COPPER ROASTERS BOSTON. CHICAGO 
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—helps to solve 
today’s food problem 


OOD scientists who created 
the alternative food product 
Hebe have contributed towards 
answering today’s food question. 


On the one hand the house- 
wife is endeavoring to conserve 
foods. On the other hand she is 
faced by restricted supply and 
often by the complete shutting 
off of certain foods. With it all 
she feels it her duty to provide 
wholesome foods for the house- 
hold and to economize in their use. 


Hebe used in cooking and 
baking helps the housewife 
economize without _ sacrificing 

quality—and helps to conserve dairy products. 


Hebe is a compound of evaporated separated milk and 
edible vegetable fat, the latter pressed from the white 
meat of the cocoanut and highly refined. Both separated 
milk and cocoanut fat are high in food values, and Hebe 
retains the nutritive qualities of both, scientifically com- 
bined—nothing is added. 


Thousands of housewives are cooking and baking with 
Hebe with excellent results. Breads made with Hebe 
are light and fine in texture. It helps to make a splendid 
cocoa and chocolate and enhances the flavor of coffee. 
Soups, stews, gravies and ¢reamed dishes are improved 
when Hebe is used, while its excellence in making des- 
serts further commends it as a product which should be 
a staple in the pantry. 


Hebe is produced in modern condenseries—is properly 
labeled and sold for just what it is. Every can is sealed 
airtight and sterilized so that the housewife gets it from 
her grocer in the same pure condition in which it left the 
condensery. 


Let us tell you more about Hebe or answer your 
questions. Send for a booklet containing the Hebe story, 
recipes and other useful information. Address The Hebe 
Company, 3223 Consumers Building, Chicago. 


Hebe (pronounced He-be) takes its name from the character 
in Greek mythology who was cup bearer to the gods on 
Mount Olympus. Buoyant, beautiful, appealing, she served 
the nectar to them, and typified youth, health and happines’. 


THE HEBE COMPANY 
CHICAGO SEATTLE 
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beyond the water rights.” He laughed 
sardonically. 


HE next morning at nine Simplex—a 
very much disillusioned Simplex—met 
the mountaineer at the appointed place. 
“My guess was right—Cromley is a 
secret partner. They have stolen about 
one hundred thousand dollars. Now here 
is a deed to Cromley’s section—it is really 
worth more than you paid, worth at least 
twenty-five thousand. You take this 
deed and your gun and go up to his office 
—=Sct into the private ofice. ‘Tell him 
you have complete evidence of his part 
in the game—and make that little speech 
about saying his prayers which you made 
to me last night. 

“Tell him finally there is just one way 
for him to keep himself out of hell for a 
few years longer—and that is to sign this 
deed in the presence of a notary. Believe 
me, he’ll sign. 

“Good-bye, son of revenge—and good 
luck to you.” 

Simplex went to the office and was at 
work on the books when Burr came in, 
nervous but elated. 

Cox knew the rascal had just had word 
that Jenson would take the orange grove 
—the poor little Ross girl’s orange grove 
—and would come across with thirty 
thousand in cash in a few hours. 

“You know,” said Burr, rubbing § his 
hands, “I’m very proud of the way you 
have pushed things—and I trust you, 
Cox, trust you implicitly. 

“T have to go away soon and I am going 
to leave you in charge.” 

“I guess not,” said Simplex, closing the 
account book. “TI am resigning this morn- 
ing—going away myself.” 

“Ts that so—too bad—too bad—can’t 
we persuade you to stay!” 

Simplex shook his head, got up and 
took his hat from the desk. 

At the door he turned. 

“Oh, by the way, I forgot to tell you 
that I looked up the description of that 
orange grove yesterday morning and dis- 
covered you had made amistake—it was 
in the east quarter instead of west quarter. 
But I corrected it before I made the deed 
to Ross.” 

“Corrected it!” Sweat suddenly stood 
out on Burr’s pink face. 
bulged. “Corrected—hell!”’ 

“Sure,” said Simplex innocently. “You 
didn’t want me to deed them the wrong 
land, did you? 

“That is why I’ve resigned,” he smiled, 
“T’ve got a job out there picking oranges.” 


v THEY were very young and very happy, 





Little Boss and Bob, in their cozy 

Hawaiian bungalow. But tomorrow 
would be Christmas—and Little Boss had 
never been away from home at Christmas 
time before. 
blinked back the tears, for Bob seemed not 
to unaerstand. And then, when he had gone 


Her lips drooped and her eyes 


to his office and everything looked black and 
hopeless, something happened! What fol- 
lowed makes Fanny Heaslop Lea's 


‘“’Neath the White and 
Scarlet Berry” 


one of the sweetest Christmas stories you 
ever read. It will be in the HOLIDAY 
SUNSET (January Number). 
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Awarded 
Grand Prize at 
all International Expositions 
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is with our Army and Navy 
and with our Industrial Army/é here 


THE THRIFT GIFT 


Annually pays dividends to the recip- 
ient of many times the cost to you. 


Saves food, saves fuel, saves ice, saves doing the same thing twice. 


Keeps contents hot from 
night. 
cold at lunch or dinner. 
Ideal for the automobilist and hunter 


the morning 
Keeps liquids or solid foods cooked at breakfast time to serve hot or 
Indispensable for the home, farm, nursery, or sick room. 
the food container of a hundred uses. 


meal throughout the day and 


Thermos Lunch Kits give the worker in office or factory, food or drink hot 


as it should be or cold as it can be. 
Caution: 


‘ - 
The name “Thermos” is stamped 


on all genuine Thermos Products 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


35-37 West 3ist Street, New York, N. Y. 


Factories, Norwich, Conn, 


Toronto, Canada 





WANTED: 


Capable, active young women to learn Instalment 
Magazine business 
good opportunity to learn steady, paying business. 


SUNSET READING CLUB 


no experience necessary; 
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“Mm—m—m-” 
Baby just loves his 


Baby Educator 


FOOD 


Teething Ring 


Made of honey-sweetened 
cereals, baked hard 
Soothes—F ceeds 
—Nourtshes 

To Dealers a big 
demand for these 
Ask your wholesaler 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR 
FOOD CO. 
13 Educator Building. Boston 
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Money Writing for 


e There is a big demand 

AGAaAZines! terse tern 
e ; 

photo plays, magazine 
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Well, O£AI Things! 


(Continued from page 25) 


Young and several of his lieutenants 
had returned to the Missouri river to pilot 
in another contingent of the migrators. 
‘These were due to arrive in the spring of 
1848. 

When this season arrived, the food sup- 
ply of those who had made up the advance 
guard was running low. It was on the 
crop planted then that their own lives as 
well as the lives of those on the way de- 
pended. What would happen to the 
colony if this crop failed? It must be 
remembered they were a thousand miles 
from civilization’s nearest outpost and 
that the only means of communication 
was by ox-team or pack-mule. 

The spring started off auspiciously. The 
crop was in and had just begun to sprout. 

Then came a terrible plague of crickets. 
The black horde swept over the valley in 
May and June and where a sprouting 
crop had been, they left but barren fields. 
The settlement turned out in force to 
give battle to the pests. Men, women 
and children alike were fighting for their 
lives and for the lives of their fellows on 
the road. 

They trenched the farms, turned water 
into the ditches and drove in and drowned 
thousands of the foe. They went through 
the fields and killed thousands more. 
They beat them back with sticks and 
brooms. ‘They attacked them with fire. 
But their puny efforts had no effect on the 
countless horde. The crickets prevailed 
—it seemed they must win. 

‘Then came the miracle. 

When every ray of hope was gone, great 
flocks of the Hat islanders settled down 
on the cricket infested fields. At first, 
the settlers thought the birds had come 
to finish the work begun by the insects. 
They turned away listlessly, for what 
mattered it by what means the agony 
was finished? But soon the purpose of 
the birds became apparent. They had 
come to battle the destroyers. 

Food was not their object, for no sooner 
would one of the winged saviors fill his 
gullet than he would retire temporarily, 
disgorge and return to the fight. They 
stormed the line of the crickets all day. 
When night came they had won and they 
flew back to Hat island. 

Are the Mormons grateful? 

There was recently unveiled in the 
Temple grounds in Salt Lake City—the 
location of the holy buildings of the 
church—a monument to the birds. 

Mahonri Young, grandson of the pio- 
neer leader, is its designer. 

From a granite base rises a graceful 
Doric column fifteen feet high and on it 
rests a granite sphere. ‘Two gulls are seen 
in the act of lighting on it. 

On three sides of the high base, the story 
of the birds is told in sculptured relief. 

On the fourth side of the base there is a 
simple story in these words: 

Sea Gutt Monument 
ERECTED IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE 
OF THE MERCY OF GOD TO THE 
MORMON PIONEERS 

So Pa Pelican wasn’t considered hand- 
some enough to get his picture on the 
monument, or even his name. After all, 
the best you can say of him is that, as a 
thinker, Pa Pelican is a great fisherman. 
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SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


The Last Voyage 


(Continued from page 45) 


The John Winthrop and the Californian! 
Many winters in the vise-like grip of nor- 
thern floes had failed to crack the ribs of 
these two Arctic whalers, but the dry-rot 
was breaking them now. Stripped of their 
masts and cabins, they thrust, like vengeful 
spirits, mutilated shapes against the sky. 

The Bolivia and Nicaragua! ‘Two 
graceful sister barks retired by the 
tragic failure of their owner—many years 
of voyaging might still have been their 
lot with fairer fortune. Abandoned— 
looted by the vandals of the water-front 
—they fell into decay. Side by side they 
had reposed for years—comrades in 
death as in life. 

The Ferris Thompson—veteran brig of 
north Atlantic coasts! She found her 
doom, pathetically, in strange, far waters. 
Wrecked in a fog collision, she lay, her 
decks and spars toward the beach—as 
though, in dying, she had turned her face 
bitterly to the wall. Close by was the 
shell of the old Pajaro; valiant flagship of 
the oyster-pirate fleet. Half sunken in the 
mud, she showed her fleshless torso like 
the skeleton of some huge alluvial beast. 
Last of all and with an unusual pang, 
Captain Dave descried the badly battered 
hull of Sanderson’s Queen of the River 
with which the Estrella had often raced 
up and down the muddy Sacramento. 

Like a dream Argosy they passed 
before him, these ships of yesteryear, 
with their histories of long and faithful 
service —abandoned when their usefulness 
was over; left to sink into unhallowed 
graves of silt av, inch by inch, they were 
submerged by waterlogging or decay. To 
Captain Dave’s overwrought fancy there 
was something hopelessly unjust about 
it all. 

The tide was ebbing, now, toward the 
bay. He had to use his oars occasionally 
to keep from being carried back. Bits of 
drift eared past him—fragments which 
broke loose from the vessels in those 
ghostly aisles and made their way out to 
sea. Driftwood! That was what the 
Estrella would come to by and by. 
That was what they would all come to— 
the great ships now riding the waves. 

That was what everything came to. That 
was life! 

He sat very still in his little skiff—a 
figure from bygone days, outdistanced in 
the march of time—the fool of Oakland’s 
water-front with a tragedy in his heart! 
Slowly the shadows deepened. Night 
settled down upon the graveyard of 
ships and the lonely old man who sat 
watching —watching — 


WO visitors came to the Estrella on 
the following morning—a most un- 
usual occurrence. Between them they 
wrought a crisis in Captain Dave’s affairs. 
First to arrive was a little delivery 
launch from the ship-supply grocery— 
fretting its way down the estuary with a 
series of staccato coughs that sounded 
like a roulade from a machine-gun. As it 
drew near the Fstrella, the coughing 
diminished to an occasional sharp sputter 
and a voice hailed the skipper—at that 
moment busily engaged in swabbing his 
hurricane deck. 


He came to the rail and looked down. 
“What’s wanted?” he asked in surprise. 

“Box of groceries for the steamer 
Estrella.” 

“T didn’t order none.” 

The engineer and deliveryman of the 
launch grinned. 

“I know ye didn’t. Somebody else 
bought these and sent ‘em to ye.” 

“Who was it?” Captain Dave reflected 
for a moment. “Joe Sanderson?” 

The man in the launch made no answer. 

“Take ’em back to him,” said Minturn, 
fiercely. “Tell him I ain’t acceptin’ no 
charity.” 

But the deliveryman paid no heed to 
this command. He swung in close to the 
Estrella’s forward deck, lifted a box filled 
with an assortment of packages and paper 
bags, and shoved it aboard the steamer 
at the gangway. Immediately he dived 
back into the little cabin. The launch 
darted off in a renewed paroxysm of 
coughs, leaving a trail of foam-churned 
water behind. 

“Come back here,” stormed Captain 
Dave. ‘Come back and take yer stuff 
or I'll throw it overboard.” No answer 
returned from the launch, which was al- 
most beyond ear-shot when Minturn 
reached the lower deck. Old Flickers was 
nosing the box and its contents with a 
deep and hopeful curiosity. He capered 
about his master, yelping joyously, and 
returning anon to nose the box again. In 
Flickers’ direct consideration of demand 
and supply, there was no such thing as 
pride. 


APTAIN DAVE patted the dog and 

smiled an acid little smile, in spite of 
himself. He shouldered the box and car- 
ried it to the empty galley, where he un- 
packed general provisions enough to last 
several weeks. 

Old Joe Sanderson! Curse him for 
interfering and—bless his old heart! 

Nevertheless it was bitter bread. It 
meant the surrender of that dauntless 
independence which the Captain had 
cherished through many months of biting 
yoverty like a badge of royalty in exile. 

le and Flickers had their first adequate 

breakfast in a fortnight. But, after the 
dishes were washed and while the old 
dog still mumbled a ham _ bone, held 
between his paws, with senile delight, 
Captain Dave sat upon a stool by the 
little galley table and bowed his head on 
his arms. 

“A pauper!” he accused himself. 
“That’s what you’ve come to, Dave Min- 
turn. A pauper—after thirty years on 
the bay!” 

Then came the second visitor. 

A big touring car snorted and rumbled 
over the shell-strewn, narrow wagon-road 
that zigzagged uncertainly through the 
flatboat village, scattering children, mon- 
grel dogs and chickens before its majestic 
advance. Opposite the Estrella it stopped 
and a man in a sweater and cap leaped 
lightly out. He seemed, to the casual 
glance, a_ better-class yrize-fighter, but 
he was Harry Boyle, pt of No. 1 
Company of the Majestic Film Corpora- 
tion, then making “water stuff” around 
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Klinch Patch—that is when he’s miles 
from nowhere, or when service sta- 
tions are closed as they are so much 
of the time nowadays. Anyone can 
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between the tube and casing when 
a blow-out occurs. It enables a car to 
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emergency. 
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San Francisco bay. Boyle needed a 
river boat of the Estrella’s type for a five- 
reel feature that was to sha with a 
burning steamer and a boiler explosion. 
He sought information ph the Oakland 
wharhinger. Joe Sanderson did the rest. 

Boyle picked his way with care over the 
broken pier to the EF strella’s gangplank. 

“Ship ahoy! there,” he shouted, ‘Es- 
trella ahoy!” 

“What’s wanted?” asked Captain Dave 
once more. He spoke rather brusquely 
as though he suspected some fresh attack 
upon his wounded self-respect. 

“You the owner of this—er 

“Loam, 

“Want to sell her?” 

“No.” ‘The answer came sharp and 
emphatic, without a moment’s hesitation. 

Boyle was surprised but not dis- 
courage -d. Now and then he encountered 
someone who objected to parting with a 
cherished possession—even for the en- 
tertainment of movie fans. Usually he 
began with the direct attack. When it 
proved unsuccessful, he resorted to other 


steamer?” 


means. 
“Well, I don’t blame you, Captain,’ 
he temporized. “A fellow naturally 


grows fond of his boat—and you've got a 
fine old steamer here. I'll bet she was a 
fast one, too, in her day. Do you mind if 
I come aboard and take a look at her?” 

“Come ahead,” Captain Dave con- 
sented, ‘There was no warmth in his in- 
vitation. ‘The Estrella’s skipper did not 
approve of young men who wore shoes 
“like a nigger minstrel’s,” as he mentally 
expressed it. THis own were yellow from 
wear and lack of polish and there were 








cracks in them through which the coarse 
white cotton socks could be seen. 


AP'TALN DAVE showed his guest over 

the Estrella, his ofish manner mellow- 
ing, gradually, under Boyle’s affable talk 
and respectful interest. The director was 
frankly delighted with everything aboard 
the Estrella until they reached the lower 
deck. He frowned when he saw how the 
water Was seeping in. That meant repairs 
and delay. Captain Dave misunderstood 
the frown. He construed it as alarm for 
the fancy shoes and set it down to his vis- 
itor’s discredit. Asa matter of fact, Harry 
Boyle had ruined many a pair of e€X- 
pensive shoes in the line of duty without 
giving them a second thought. 

“Well, Captain,” he said, when the 
tour of inspection was ended; “she’s 
a great old steamer, the Estrella. I'd 
like mighty well to own her. Haven't 
changed your mind—about selling?” 

“No. 

“She’s going to pieces, though. You 
can’t keep her much longer. She'll be 
waterlogged in) about a month more. 
Better think it over.” 

Ns”? 

“T'll give you five hundred as she lies. 
She "Il cost you a hundred to pump out and 
tow to the bone-yard in ninety days.” 

“No.” 

“Make it 
the river for me. 

Captain Dave looked up at th: it. “What 
do ye want of the Estrella?” he inquired. 

“Here's my card,” answered the di- 
rector. “| want your boat for the movies. 
You run her up to Sacramento yourself, 
We'll give the Estrella a grand finish. 
There’s to be a big fire scene and a boiler 
a regular whirlwind climax!” 


seven fifty if you run her up 


” 


exok s10n 





Captain Dave came closer to the di- 
rector. His keen blue eyes had a fire of 
dawning wrath in them. 

“Do you me an,” he asked slowly, 
“th: it you’ re aimin’ to de troy my boat- 
set her on fire and blow her up? Is that 

your idea?” 

“Why—yes,” the director admitted, 
somewhat abashed, ‘but, listen 

“Get out!” Captain Dave pointed a 
pudgy finger dramatically —shoreward. 
There was a tragic dignity about him, 
despite his funny face. In his attitude 
was something iron and relentless. He 
looked almost terrible in his outraged 
indign: ition. 

“Get out! 

“But, Cadi you're unreasonable. 
Don’t be sore. Think it over. I know 
you love this old tub—steamer, | mean. 
But it’s better to give her a quick finish 
up the Sacramento and get something for 
her—than to have her rot, up there 

“You heard what I told ye.” 

Harry Boyle shrugged his shoulders. 
He could not help admiring the old man’s 
pose—wishing he could get that action 
onafilm. “All right, friend, I’m going,” 
he soothed. “No harm done. If you 
change your mind, let me know. You've 
got my address. Good morning.” 

He walked leisurely back to the car, 
which snorted its ponderous way toward 
Oakland. Captain Dave leaned on the 
rail and watched it, the scowl still on his 
face. Not until after he entered the cabin 
did he vouchsafe so much as a glance at 
the director’s card. Angrily he tore it in 
two and threw it on the floor. 

For the rest of the morning the old 
skipper tramped wearily from shipyard 
to shipyard about the estuary, asking for 
work. He found none. Many of the 
foremen poked fun at him. Some ordered 
him, uncivilly, to be gone. 

Footsore and discouraged, he returned 
to the Estrella. In route he met the 
mail carrier, who handed him a letter. 
Captain Dave noted, apathetically, that 
it was from the whartinger’s ofhce, but 
not until he had climbed aboard his boat 
and rested for a time could he summon 
the interest to open it. “The letter read: 

Captain Davip MINTURN, 

‘ — Owner, Steamer [strella, 

Moored on Mstuary, 
Oakland, California. 

Dear Sir: 

This is to notify you that the steamer 
Estrella, dockage charges on which have 
long been delinquent, and which is be- 
lieved to be in a sinking condition, must 
be moved from her mooring near Lock 6, 
Lower Estuary, to some point outside the 
jurisdiction of the wharfinger of this port. 
Unless such removal is made within ten 
days, the Estrella will be declared for- 
feited to the City of Oakland, under the 
provisions of Article V, Section 38, Ordi- 
nances Governing Harbor Regulations, and 
will be sold to the highest bidder. 

Yours respectfully, 
JAMES V. DAVIES, 
Deputy Whartinger. 


Momentarily Captain Minturn was too 
much bewildered to grasp its import. He 
reread the letter carefully and painstak- 
ingly. Then he went ashore again, 
dragging his reluctant, tired body over 
the two miles which intervened between 
the Estrella and the whartinger’s office. 

“Where’s Cap’n Joe?” he asked of a 
dapper young man with a red necktie 
and a pen stuck rakishly behind one ear. 
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The young man eyed him coldly. “I 
presume you refer to Mr. Sanderson, the 
wharfinger,” he replied. ‘Mr. Sanderson 
is on his way east. He will not return for 
a month at least. Is there anything | can 
do for you? I am Davies, the deputy 
wharfinger.” 

The skipper turned hopelessly away. 
“No, [ guess there ain’t nothin’ you can 
do, young feller, * he said. “I just wanted 
to see Cap’ n Joe about something per- 
sonal-like. 

As Captain Minturn emerged from the 
wharfinger’s office he faced, across the 
narrow street, an institution well known 
and popularly patronized along the Oak- 
land) water-front. A time-worn” sign 
above the swinging doors read, “Rein- 
gold’s Last Chance Saloon.” 

Johnnie Reingold was something of 
character. He had accumulated a modest 
fortune serving liquor to sailors, but he 
followed his calling, such as it was, with 
the pride of an honest man. ‘lwo genera- 
tions of mariners had worn his threshold 
almost away and there had been some 
rough times in the old saloon—yet no 
sailor could truthfully claim that Johnnie 
had taken advantage of him. The good 
fame of his generosity and fair dealing 
had spread over the seven seas. 

It was a familiar place to Captain Dave, 
though for several years he had not 
been inside of Johnnie Reingold’s. Now, 
however, he knew with overwhelming 
certainty that he must have a drink. He 
strode rapidly the intervening 
space and passed through the swinging 
doors. Johnnie, fat, jovial and keen-eyed 
as ever, stood behind the bar. Captain 
Minturn paused before him and laid upon 
the counter an old-fashioned — nickel 
watch. It was a key-winder. No pawn- 
broker would have advanced a quarter of 
a dollar upon it as a pledge. But it was all 
that Captain Minturn possessed. 

“Will you give me a drink for 
Johnnie Reingold?” he asked. 

“Sure,” said the bartender, cordially, 
“Tll give you a dozen. Put that back in 
your poc ket. Pay me tomorrow, Captain 
Dave.’ 

“I won’t Kave it tomorrow. 
watch, Johnnie Reingold, and give 
some Scotch.” 

The bartender shrugged his shoulders. 
He seldom argued and he now slipped 
the old watch into a drawer. “Take all 
you want,” he invited, setting forth a 
bottle and glass. ‘Che house is yours.” 

Captain Dave took him at his word. 
He poured out a stiff drink and gulped it 
down. ‘The fiery stuff put new energy 
into his jaded nerves. He poured out a 
second drink, a third, a fourth 

It was twilight when he staggered 
aboard the Estrella. The old dog did not 
greet him as usual nor did he stir when the 


across 


this, 


Keep the 


me 


skipper came closer to where he lay 
stretched out upon the deck. ‘Twice 
Captain Dave called his name. ‘Then he 


got down on his knees to investigate. 

Old Flickers was dead. 

Suddenly sobered, Minturn arose to his 
feet. Half dazed, he stood, looking down 
at the body of his old companion—his 
hands clenched, his face working con- 
vulsively. ‘Tears ran down his furrowed 
cheeks and fell on the dun-colored hide. 


BOUT ten o'clock on the following 
morning, Harry Boyle’s red-haired 
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wearing an ill-concealed grin upon his 
rubicund countenance. 

“Old guy out there to see you, boss.” 

“What does he want?” Boyle swung 
about in his swivel chair. His right hand 
clutched a fountain pen firmly about its 
middle; his left combed through tousled 
locks. He was in the throes of composi- 
tion, 1. e., scenario planning. Not that he 
wrote scenarios. No director stoops to 
that. But when Harry had licked into 
shape the finished product of another's 
art, no author would have recognized his 
child. 

The red-haired lad came closer. “I 
think he’s a nut.” ‘This in a mysterious 
whisper. “Says he’ll sell you his boat. 
Acts like he’s doin’ us a favor to mention 
it 

“Send him in,” ordered the director. 


MOMENT later Captain Minturn 

entered. Over his old blue flannel 
shirt, open at the throat and disclosing his 
hairy chest, he wore a shabby coat, edged 
with black braid. On his head, tipped at 
a defiant angle was a mariner’s visored 
cap, inscribed in faded gold letters with 
the word “Captain.” <A truculent 
bravado marked his bearing and manner, 
under which, however, Boyle sensed the 
pathetic humiliation of a gallant soul’s 
surrender, 

“Well, Captain,” the director greeted, 
“I’m glad to see you. Have you decided 
to sell me your boat?” 

“That’s what I came for—yes,” old 
Dave replied. 

“Good for you!” exclaimed Boyle, 
smiling. “I knew you'd see it differently 
when you thought it over. Just wait a 
minute and I'll have the stenographer 
make out a bill of sale. You can have your 
check as soon as you sign.” 


“TL ain’t worryin’ about the money,” | 
said Minturn; “but there’s two things [ | 
First, the Estrella’s | 


want understood: 
got to be moved in nine days.” 

“That suits me O. K. We'll move her 
as soon aS We Can yatch up her seams 
a week at the Boe i 

“All right,” agreed Captain Dave. 
“Now, listen. If you blow up my boat, 
you do it proper and good—I don’t want 
no parts of her floatin’ around.” 

“There won't be,” Boyle promised, 
grimly. “T’ll blow the Estrella into kin- 
dling wood. Anything else?” 

Minturn hesitated. ‘The other day,” 
he began, “you said somethin’ about me 
steerin’—” 

“Yes, we're depending on you for that. 
It’s a part of the deal—” 

“I’m willin’ enough, young feller,” the 
Captain broke in. “What I want to know 
is this: Do | stay aboard—clear up to the 
time of the explosion?” 

“Don’t worry,” Boyle assured; “you'll 
be perfectly safe. We set off the dynamite 
by a clock arrangement that gives us all 
plenty of time.” 

The old man smiled a queer little smile. 
“T wasn’t afraid, son,” he said, mildly. 
“T just sort o’ wanted to know.” 

Boyle summoned his stenographer and 
dictated a bill of sale which Minturn 
signed without reading. He departed, 
presently with a hundred dollars in cash 
and a check for $650 and, after wandering 
rather aimlessly about the town for an 
hour or two, took a ferry for Oakland. At 
Johnnie Reingold’s he paid for the drinks 
and redeemed the old nickel watch. 
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XACTLY six days later Captain Dave 

got up steam in the Estrella’s boiler 
and, after a careful inspection of her 
machinery, turned it over to an engineer 
loaned by the Oakland ‘Tugboat Com- 
pany. Proudly he mounted to the pilot- 
house, lighted his pipe and gave the sig- 
nal for departure. With much creaking 
as though the rheum of age were crying 
out against unusual exertion—the old 
yaddle wheel began to turn and_ the 
Estelle moved toward the bay. A 
strange assemblage was aboard her decks: 
men and women whose absurdly painted 
faces made a strange contrast to the 
dignity of ante-bellum garb; stoic, ultra- 
modern individuals smoking cigarettes, 
who stood beside moving-picture cameras; 
Harry Boyle, shouting to half a dozen 
people at once—giving snappy, trenchant 
commands and gesticulating vociferously. 
Ashore were more men with cameras, and 
around them gathered the entire populace 
of the flat-boat village, ian by a 
curious crowd from Oakland. 

Captain Dave took small account of all 
this. He was conscious only of the Fs- 
trella moving again under her own steam. 
She was responding to his direction as she 
had done so many years before the rail- 
road came—and they were bound up the 
old Sacramento once more. What mat- 
tered these shouting crowds, these painted 
mimics! He swung her round to the 
north; the Estrella was entering the bay 
now—the great, wide, wondrous Bay of 
San Francisco. 

Captain Dave leaned out of the pilot- 
house window and _ sniffed eagerly the 
salt-laden breeze. A bit of a northeaster 
was blowing, little white-crested waves 
were visible here and there. 

White smoke from the Estrella’s stack 
lay in a long, Suted line behind her like an 
aerial wake; she passed the immigration 
camp on Angel island, the factories of 
Richmond, the great oil tanks set amid 
green slopes beyond and the lighthouse 
on Two Brothers island—almost before 
her skipper realized it the Sacramento’s 
broad mouth spread out before him. Here 
the color of the water changed; vivid blue- 
greens from the bay merged into gamboge 
tints imparted to the river by clay banks 
between which it flowed. Several miles 
up the main channel, Captain Dave 
turned into a wide slough that had been 
selected for the closing scenes and final 
explosion. It is against the law to des- 
troy vessels in a navigable stream. 

From his  pilot-house Captain Dave 
looked down on the last of several sensa- 
tional episodes that had been enacted on 
the Estrella’s decks. They were all very 
noisy and he could make little out of 
them. Vaguely he knew there had been 
a duel on the forward deck; that a man 
with a long black moustache set fire to 
the steamer and that all on board were 
now hurrying ashore to a_ sand-bank 
upon which the boat had been grounded. 
‘The great closing scene, an effect of ex- 
ploding boilers, was yet to be achieved by 
the use of dynamite. 


APTAIN DAVE watched the cos- 

tumed procession jostlingly disem- 
bark, amid shouted orders from the direct- 
or, who advised them constantly and often 
profanely to “register” this and that. Out- 
side of the camera’s vision the company 
transferred to a barge which would pres- 
ently be towed to a safe distance from 
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SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 
where, by the use of telescopic lenses, the 
explosion would be filmed. 

oie ley there,” called a voice as Captain 
Dave looked out of the pilot-house; 
“why don’t you get off with the rest?” 
It was the property man—always last 
to emerge from the danger zone—now 
engaged In starting the clock-work in- 
fernal machine that would set off the 
blast. 

“Want to stick till the end, eh?” he 
added, ignoring the Captain’s silence. 
“Fond of the old boat, I expect. Well, 
you better kiss her good-bye, now; she 
goes up in ten minutes.” 

“Get a move on there —both of you,” 
Harry Boyle shouted to them impatie ntly 
from the barge; a steam-whistle shrilled 
its demontacal call by way of emphasis. 
Bewildered irritation possessed the old 
man, He they would be more 
quiet and leave him alone with his boat 
now that the end was so near. He laid a 
hand on the wheel, caressingly. How 
many, many years it had responded to 
his touch-—-guiding the Estrella over 


familiar ways! 


wished 


OON - y would be nomore—this pilot- 

house in which he stood, the staunch 
old decks ae cabins that had been to him 
for countless cherished days that sacred 
thing which men call home! 

“Vl blow her into kindling wood,” 
Harry Boyle’s promise recurred to the 
Captain. Tle tried to imagine the Es- 
trella shattered into formless shreds of 
wood and metal; a blurring film swam 
before his eyes. If only his life had ended 
before this thing came to pass, he thought 
wistfully. 

“Come the crowd’s wait- 
ing!’ Again the property mi in’s strident 
tone impinged upon the skipper’s reverie. 

“[’m not goin’ on your ‘ables said 
Captain Dave, stiffly; “I’ve got my own 
boat zo ahead.” He looked at his old 
nickel watch and walked slowly down to 
the after deck where the little skiff was 
tied. ‘The property man joined his com- 
panions on the barge. ‘They saw Minturn 
shove off and row after them as they were 
towed down the stream. He seemed to 
move slowly—reluctantly. ““Vhe old 
boy’s takin’ it hard,” said the property 
man. “He doesn’t like it a bit.” 

Five minutes passed, : he barge was 
half a mile now. Captain Dave 
turned to watch it recede with a great 
satisfaction; at last he was alone with the 
Estrella! For a minute or so he rested on 
his oars, drifting; then he looked at his 
watch again. There remained three 
minutes before the explosion. He began 
to backwater toward the estrella. 

From the barge sounded a frantic hail 
through a megaphone. 


on; come on 


away 


“Come back! For God’s sake! You'll 
he killed!” 
A half-smile flickered on the Captain’s 


lips as he he ard it. He rowed on, as he 
neared the Estrella his oars moved faster; 
the little skiff shot forw: rd, grating sharp- 
ly against the steamer’s side—but even 
before the contact, Captain Dave sprang 
aboard. With surprising haste for a man 
of his years, he clambered from deck to 
deck until he had reached the pilot-house; 


he laid a hand on the wheel and stood 
beside it, panting, his head held high. 
“The last voyage!” he whispered. 


“We'll take it together, old gal.’ 
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Sub vs. U 


(Continued from page 13) 


distance, he lost his bird through the tor- 
pedo exploding prematurely a few yards 
short of the mark. Fritz dived, of course, 
and the disappointment almost killed our 
chap. It actually made him physically 
ill. He didn’t get over it for a deuce of a 
time.” 

One would imagine that it might. Sub- 
seas life is trying enough without the 
addition of such first-class disappoint- 


ments. For sheer grit and endurance 
under strain, the story of the passage of 
our “subs” from the United States to 


Europe is - lom surpassed, for they en- 
countered a storm so violent that it al- 
most sank os mother ship, a fine new 
vessel at that. The seas ran so high that 
she was lifted, quite often, and sat up on 
the peak of a wave with bows and stern 
both out of water; and when she dropped 
she would come down with a thump heavy 
enough to shake her to bits. As for the 
“subs” —they were blown like feathers 
in a north wind all over the ocean. One 
boat rolled till her compass fell out of its 
bearings, and four of them never saw 
each other or the tender again, and made 


the passage alone. Naturally they had 
to economize on water, and for three 
weeks their crews never washed. — All 


that time they were trying to get them- 
selves reported. But when they would 
try to hail a ship, she would crack on her 
last knot and go flying like a scared 
chicken over the horizon with funnels 
smoking like a house afire. They never 
did get themselves reported, were about 
given up for lost when, one at a time, they 
came straggling into harbor. 

Three weeks without a wash! ‘Think 
of it, my over-scrubbed, over-tubbed 
fellow citizens when, tonight, you crawl 
between cool white sheets in a ventilated 
bedroom. ‘Think of your fellow citizen, 
the submariner, carrying on under the 
conditions herein set forth in order that 
Europe may have its bread for breakfast 
and your war taxes come to an end the 
sooner. It has been my fortune during 
the last year to sojourn ina flooded front 
line trench. I have cruised with every 
section of our fleet, destroyers, armed 
yachts, transports, chasers, mine layers 
and sweepers; have flown twelve hours 
and a half with the naval and military 
aviators of our twin services. But their 
work, soldiers and sailors, is at least car- 
ried on in the free air under sun and sky. 
But our friend, the submariner—as wet 
as the trenches, as dangerous as the air 


service, subject to the same discomforts 
and dangers as the destroyers, with the 
added risks of subseas navigation plus 
war dangers—he carries on in semi-dark- 
ness and impure air in the gloomy vaults 
of the sea. 

It takes the strongest kind of a man, 
physically and spiritually, to stand up 
under the strain. Hypothetically, the 
crews are supposed to have a week’s rest 
after each cruise, but this particular 
eaadiaads has been knocked galley west 
by the war along with a good many others. 
In order that their boat may go out on 
time and maintain its record for continu- 
ous service, many a crew works half of its 
rized d: Lys in port and far into the nights. 
Vou will find no slackers among the sub- 
mariners. Cheerfully, uncomplainingly 
they stand up under a grind that breaks 
down thei ur machine Ss, quoting in moments 
of severer stress the submariner’s slogan: 

“It’s a fine life—if you don’t weaken.” 

And they understand. “We are being 
worked like dogs,” one lad put it. “But 
are the others, destroyers, chasers, 
yachts, battleships. It’s the war. In 
peace times submarining isn’t a bad job.” 

Also they are doing valuable work. 
Thanks to them Fritz can no longer bask 
on the surface in the sunlight and free air 
till the masts of a convoy poke above the 
horizon, for he never knows when an 
Allied “sub” may throw a ‘fish’ into his 
solar plexus. During the daylight hours 
he must lie down below, or if obliged to 
come up must begin zig-zagging at once 
and so waste precious fuel in unnecessary 
mileage. Also he loses time. Subseas 
navigation is slow work. If you run more 
than two or three knots an hour, you 
quickly exhaust your batteries, and it 
takes hours of surface cruising to recharge 
them. An hour at full speed submerged 
will completely exhaust them. 

It therefore takes Fritz longer, now, to 
come and go from his hunting grounds, 
shortens his cruise, doubles his hardships 
by increased submergence. His life, never 
a happy one, has become unsupportable, 
thanks to the Allied submarine. Dogged 
by patrols, bombed by seaplanes and 
“blimps,” depth-mined by destroyers, 
voyaging always through waters sown 
with nets and mines, he is now hunted 
underseas by huge steel sharks of his own 
kind. When Fritz comes to write his side 
of the underseas war, he will have some 
nasty things to say about Allied sub- 
marines. 
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Hydrophones give warning of a destroyer's approach 
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Your Success 
on the Farm 


is nowhere more assured than in 
Monterey County. ‘This rich 
seetion of Californian has always 
offered wonderful opportunities for 
the man with energy, common sense 
and a littl capital. Today, success 


on the soil in 


Monterey Count 


California 


is more certain than ever. ‘There 
In a strong demand nut good prices 
for all of the products of this 
county fruit, grain, beans, sugar 
livestock, dairy 
alfalfa and 


San Francisco is 100 miles 


beets, potatoes, 
products, honey, 
poultry. 
north. ‘The main Southern Pacific 
const line and the fine State High 
way connect this county with 


markets, 
Write for Ulustrated Uterature to 
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Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 


Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answors are 


typical of the services supplied by the Bureau 
Stamps should be onclosed in letters of tnquiry 
and fall tame and address plainly written 
Address all communtentions to Sunset Magazine 


Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Franetiseo 
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Concerning Bees and Honey 


QO. Is Santa Cruz, 
lox ality for bees? 
state is the most adv antapeous? 


What ts the average expense of develop- 


ing bees, up to a plant of two hundred 
colonies, and what would be reasonable 
returns?-—-F. M. Ey Linconn, Inn. 


\. There are great fruit ranches in the 
vicmity of Watsonville and back in the 
hills an abundance of native flora, but the 
immediate viemity of Santa Cruz is not 
very suttable for bees. Around Watson- 
ville is practically an undeveloped terri- 
tory. Phere are also some localities in 
Monterey county adjacent to the sage 
ranges and further down the coast, espe 
cally inp Ventura county and in Santa 
Barbara county. In the Santa Barbara 
National Forest there are unoccupied 
territories Which would support from: six 
to ten thousand colontes. 

\s to the « X pense of developing a com: 
mercial apiary, you can count at the 
present time on an average of ten dollars 
per colony for the bees and hives and the 
equipment for extrac tiny would cost from 
five hundred to a thousand dollars, im- 
cluding a proper building; hence the total 
expense of establishing an apiary of 200 


colonies would be in the neighborhood of 


three thousand dollars. 

\t the present time an average pro- 
duction of one hundred pounds of honey 
to the colony would mean in the ne iv rh- 
borhood of $20 per colony at the hee 
Panne h. In Horn, il times one couk | count 
on ten dollars to the colony provided first 
class care is taken of the bees and one is 
located in a reasonably productive lo- 
cality. 


Water and Alkali 


QO. I wish to know to the best of your 
judgment in regard to a ran hin Madera 
county, San Joaquin valley, California. 
What crops will grow well there? Is the 
land very fertile? Does it contain alkali? 
Has it an abundant supply of water 
within 300 feet under said land to pump 
water and irrigate! Is the selling agent 
reliable? Plas the valley a good market 
for its products? Is land much improved 
worth #400 an acref—W. C. C., Os- 
WEGO, itn 


Land, 


\. Practically every crop grown com- 
merely in California, with the exce ption 
of citrus fruits and a few specialties, can 
be gprown in Madera county As every- 
where in the Far West, soil conditions 
change so tre quently and sO rapidly that 
a general statement as to the fertility and 
character of the lands is not possible. 
You may find a quarter section of the 
finest loam alongside of 40 or 50 acres of 
alkali or adobe. ‘There is some alkali on 
this land, especially in the lower portions 


Cal, a favorable 
If not, what part of the 














Han Pups fhotel 


Los Angeles, California 


Affiliated with Hotel Clarendon, Seabreeze, Florida 
Operated by E. L. Potter Co. 


The Van Nuys, with a 
world-wide reputation for 
its metropolitan standards 
of service, owes no amall 
yart of its success to the 
fact that it has always re- 
tained its homelike atmos- 
phere. Personal service 

unfailing consideration of 
thecomfortofitsguests is 
partof the Van Nuyscreed. 


Write for rates and full particulara or for any 
other information about Southern California 


B. W. Thompson ax A. J. Pedersen 


Managers 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CALIFORNIA LAND 


One Mile South from the Business Center of 
the lithe town of Walnut Creek, Contra: Costa 
county, California; about one hour's ride vin the 
OAL & KK. Ry, from Oakland or Berkeley: about 
one and a half hour's ride from San Francisco, the 
writer has 6's acres of fortile land, planted to pears, 
prunes and Bnoglish walnute, ‘This acreage slopes 
to the south and east and is admirably ac npted to 
fruit, vegetable or poultry farming, or for suburban 
homes, Mt. Diablo, a short distance away, Hen dl 
rectly east and in full) view There is no prettler 
or better country in California, ‘The writer can 
not give this property his personal attention, hiv 
found absentoo managemont unsatisfactory, and 
for thin reason wishes to sell for cash, or upon 
reasonable terms, If interested write Jt, care of 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


PATENTS 


Bring Wealth i Pat- 
ented, Send postal for Needed Tnventionsa, List of 
Patent Tuyers and Gulde hook Tella How to 
Secure Patent through our Credit Plan Ran- 
dotph & Co,, 627 fF, Washington, DO 

Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wantod, $1,000,000 In prizes offered for inventions 
Our four books sent free, Send aketeh for free 
opinion as to patentability, Vietor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D.C 


Ideas Wanted They 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC, 


Write the Words fora Song. We write muste 
and guarantoe publisher's acceptance Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. Chester Muste 
Co., 648 8. Dearborn St., Suite 218, Chicago 


Write a Song--Patriotle or popular, tt 
compose muste and guarantee publication — Send 
words today. Thomas Merfin, 241 Reaper lock, 
Chicago 


Make Money Writing Short Stores or 
Articlosn, Thi pay Spare time or regular work 
Sond for Pree Information. United Prows: Syndicate, 


Dopt. 8, Low Angelos, California 







MISCELLANEOUS 


Large Fall Coin Catalogue of 
Coins for Sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten conta. William Headein, 10t Tremont 
Street, Dopt. 8, Boston, Mrs 

Ingrowing Toe Nall Appitance. Immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appli 
ance, easily adjusted, Circulars free, Poerlows Ta 
growing ‘Too Nall Co,, 510 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 
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of the tract. 


There is a great deal of good 


land but only a personal examination 
could disclose the character of any pars 
ticular quarter section or part thereof. 


Parte of the land is watered from artesian 
wells and other parts receive their supply 
from ditches and pumped wells. The 
question of the water supply would also 
have to be settled by a personal investt- 
gation of the particular parcel you in- 
tended to buy. 

We do not know the selling agent and 
we do not believe that the reliability of 
the selling agency has any great bearing 
upon the value of the land unless it is a 
question of title. If you follow the rule 
of common sense and look over the land 
in person, if you are familiar with the 
problems of irrigated lands, or have it 
investigated and reported on by an ex- 
pert, the statements of the selling agent 
would be proved or disproved, so that his 
reliability or unreliability is of small im 
portance, 

Phe fruits produced in the San Joaquin 

any other valley of California are either 
heeead to local markets in California or 
sold all over the country. [ts alfalfa is 
either shipped to local markets or fed into 
beef or d; “ry cattle > the produc ts also LO- 
ing to California markets. Of course at 
the present time, the market for almost 
any Lind of farm produce is excellent, but 
you will have to use your judgment and 
exercise good business sense in. selecting 
Crops good to prow after conditions be- 
come normal again, 

We would say that the value of $4oo 
an acre placed upon improved alfalfa land 
is rather high. Certain land in fruit trees 
would bring #400 an acre or more, but 
for general farming, this valuation, in our 
judgment, is too high. 


The Pahrump Valley, Nevada 


Q. Will you please ‘give me informa- 


the 


tion concerning Pahrump valley, 
situated in Nye and Clark counties, Ne- 
vada; more especially about climate, 
water supply and transportation facil 
tics? —C. C., SAN FRANCISCO, 

A. West of Las Vegas, across the 


Charleston Range, les Pahrump valley 
with about 75,000 ‘arable land. 
The elevation at Manse ts 2775 fect. At 
Manse and at Pahrump, i Se seven 
miles apart, are two springs whic h supply 
water for the irrigation of about 
acres. ‘The range of crops is about the 
same as at Las Vegas. The Pahrump 
Valley Land & Water Company, a (Carey 
Act proyect, Is actively engaged in drilling 
to determine if subterranean waters exist 
to reclaim a tract of 15,740 acres. As yet 
the valley is withoue railroad communi- 
cation Both Pahrump and Manse are 
within thirty miles of the Tonopah & Las 
Vegas Railway and aless distance from the 
‘Tonopah & ‘Tidewater Railway. 
Information is somewhat me ape about 
the remote southern valleys far down in 
the sharp corner of Nevada. ‘There are a 
good number of farms in the Pahrump 
valley, and a good many families, includ- 
small town, ino the Virgin river 
a hese valleys produce corn, 
alfalfa, raisins, figs, cherries, 
peaches, berries, melons all kind of 
vegetables, Many things ripen m June. 
The soil is of the usual desert varieties and 
should be tested both for alkali and hard 
pan before attempting development, 
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Appiaaeaal by anyone who das writing to ae Ie will ast ie 3 iene 
years and always give satisfaction. The price isin ngwith | 
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this Christmas. 
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